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BOOKS. 


—— 
THE TRADE POLICY OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION.* 


Ir is difficult to read the book before us—the work of a 
Colonial man of letters—and not to concluds that its pages 
have been penned by a sort of economic Jekyll and Hyde. 
Half of it is an exceedingly fresh and vigorous attempt to 
vindicate the principle of Free-trade, and to prove not only 
that, economically, Protection must always be wrong, but 
that even on the ground of expediency its claims are more than 
doubtful. The other half is an elaborate endeavour to show 
that the one thing needful for the Empire is a modified sort 
of free-exchange within the Empire, and prohibitive tariffs 
against the foreigner. For example, while Jekyll fills his 
share of the work with such unquestionable good sense as, 
“Nothing in the whole range of Trade Economy is so indis- 
putably proved as that ‘the freer the trade, the greater the 
trade, ” and “ Free-trade is a radically sound policy Pro- 
tection radically unsound,” Hyde is making insidious sugges- 
tions that we should benefit in the long-run by putting a duty 
on corn not grown in the Empire. “It is quite true,” says 
Hyde, “that the principles of Free-trade teach us to buy 
in the cheapest market. Yes; but Free-trade, or at least 
intelligent Free-trade, does not teach us to bolster up foreign 
Protectionist industries, and then try to persuade ourselves 
that we have done the best we could.” Hyde is, in fact, as 
strongly Protectionist as Jekyll is Free-trade. Unfortunately, 
as in Mr. Stevenson’s fable, Hyde triumphs in the end, and the 
last pages of Mr. Herbey’s book are a direct incitement to the 
setting up of one of the most monstrous Protective systems ever 
planned by the ingenuity of man for the purpose of bringing 
about his own impoverishment. 

The first problem that presents itself in reading Mr. 
Herbey’s book is, therefore, to discover the magic powder which 
changes Jekyll into Hyde. The exact argumentative in- 
gredients it is difficult to discover, but, as far as we can see, 
what weighs with Mr. Herbey is the plea that Protection is 
necessary to infant countries. This admitted, and admitted 
also that it is necessary for the Empire to be federated in 
some shape or other, and it is an easy descent to the slough 
of Protection. The Empire cannot be federated unless there 
is Commercial Union; therefore there must be a Commercial 
Union. Now, a Commercial Union might, of course, be 
brought about by the Colonies following the example of 
England, and adopting Free-trade. But, argues Mr. Herbey, 
this is impossible, for the Colonies are obliged, on grounds 
of expediency (z.e¢., on the infant-industry-coddling principle) 
to maintain Protection. It follows, then, that Commercial 
Union must be carried out, if at all, by England adopting Pro- 
tection. Now, a plain man might suppose that this would mean 
at any rate the abolition of Customs dues within the Empire, 
—that England, that is, would let in all Colonial products 
free, while putting duties on foreign corn, wool, meat, Kc. ; 
and that the Colonies, in exchange, would let in our goods 
free. In other words, there would be Free-trade between all 
British possessions, but tariffs against the rest of the world. 
Not a bit of it. If we understand Mr. Herbey right—he 
naturally is a little confused in making such a proposal—we 
are to put duties on foreign corn and to let in Colonial corn free; 
but the Colonies are, in most cases, to continue to keep out 
British goods in order that their infant industries may not be 
destroyed. That is, it is proposed that we should offer a close 
market to Colonial products, but that they should give us no 
equivalent whatever. It would, in fact, be a reversal of the old 
Colonial system, under which the Colony was obliged to buy 
only from the Mother-country. The Mother-country would 
be bound to take her supplies from the Colonies alone, but 
they would not be bound to buy from her. It is, how- 
ever, only fair to Mr. Herbey to say that he looks forward 
to a time when the necessity for Provection within the Empire 
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* The Trade Policy of Imperial Federation, from an Economic Point of Vier. 
By Maurice H. Herbey, Principal of TWawarra College, New South Wales. 
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would no longer exist, and when the infants could walk 
alone. Here is the passage :— 

“ After a few years of the Protective encouragement afforded by 
the Commercial Union to British communities against foreigners, 
such Colonial industries as were built upon a sound productive 
basis could gradually dispense with Protection within the Union. 
This may seem to be at variance with our well-established previous 
contention that Protection tends to intensify and not to diminish. 
But it is not. The uncompromising, headstrong, all-producing 
Protection begotten of national expediency does tend to intensify ; 
it is as insatiable as the daughters of the horse-leech. It is, how- 
ever, radically different from the discriminating, economically 
sound Protection, adopted in order to enable young and backward 
States of a self-contained Empire to give their productive powers 
a fair test. Let us take an example. In the Illawarra district 
of New South Wales, at Wollongong and Bulli, there are inex- 
haustible seams of the finest steam-coal in the world,—coal that 
never ‘cakes,’ coal that stokers say, ‘it is a treat to handle.’ 
Within fifty miles of this coal there are large deposits of iron ore. 
Naturally, attempts have been made to start iron industries. But 
such industries require large capital for their inception, and money 
is dear in the Colony. They require skilled labour, which is scarce 
and dear also. Still might all these difficulties be surmounted 
but for foreign competition. It is simply hopeless for the Colonial 
ironmaster to attempt to undersell Germany and the United States, 
to say nothing of England and Scotland. He appeals for Pro- 
tection, but, as the policy of New South Wales is Free-trade, he 
appeals in vain. The iron rests undisturbed in the Blue Moun- 
tains: which are celebrated for their scenery. There are upwards 
of thirty rich, unworked coal-seams at Wollongong, which town, 
however, enjoys its chief reputation for its butter. Now, is there 
any valid economic reason why an industry, so favoured by 
natural conditions, should not be fostered during its struggling 
infancy ? None whatever. Adam Smith himself would so have 
fostered it. Or is there any reason why it should require con- 
tinued Protection after it once took firm root? None. Then, why 
was not an exception made in its favour? Free-trade permits no 
such exceptions, as Free-trade is, at present, understood. Yet, in 
this particular, glaring instance, the New South Wales Govern- 
ment has ventured a little way, by accepting a few local contracts 
for iron manufactures at an increase upon import rates. Examples 
might be multiplied ; but one suflices to illustrate the distinction 
between the economically sound Protection of encouragement and 
the economically rotten Protection of exclusion.” 

We must not omit to mention that Mr. Herbey proposes 
that certain distinctions should be made among the foreign 
nations outside the Empire. The great nations—Russia, Ger- 
many, France, and the United States—should, he holds, be 
rigidly excluded from all share in the trade of the Empire ; but 
there should be a ring of Satellite States among whom our 
leavings should be scrambled for. They would not get the full 
advantages enjoyed by the States of the Empire, but still 
would not be altogether left out in the cold. 

We have said enough, we think, to show the nature of Mr. 
Herbey’s scheme. Criticism would be out of place. The people 
of the United Kingdom, though stupid, are not absolutely in- 
sane. That is the best answer to Mr. Herbey. This fact does not, 
however, prevent our being very grateful to Mr. Herbey for his 
book. We do not write in irony, for he is evidently a very able 
man, and propounds his scheme with great cleverness. Our 
gratitude is due to the fact that he has brought all the 
wild talk of the Empire Leaguers to the test, and has shown 
what their scheme means when worked out in practice, and what 
is the sort of Zollverein the Colonies would accept. We 
believe he is perfectly right in assuming that though the 
Colonies would like our markets, they do not want us to have 
theirs. But this being the case, the sooner it is realised by 
the British public, the better. 

Before leaving Mr. Herbey’s book, we may not unusefully 
draw attention to a curious instance of the difficulties into 
which those who argue on economic subjects fall by forgetting 
that £1 worth of goods is quite as well worth having as £1 :— 

“Trade means to exchange commodities for other commodities 
or their equivalent value—if possible. Practically, trade has for 
its object to buy as cheap, and sell as dear as possible. When 
England buys America’s raw material, say her cotton, she buys 
‘cheap, —i.e., she pays as little as she can help for it. If, now, 
America bought England’s manufactures, say the same cotton 
worked up into calico, would she be buying cheap or dear? Look 
at the thing straight. America sells England £1,000 worth of 
cotton, and buys back the same cotton converted into calico for 
£4,000: which has the better of the deal? Of course theorists 
here step in with a summary and contemptuous reply. ‘ Neither! ’” 
they cry. ‘The £3,000 difference merely represents the cost of 
transforming cotton into calico. The calico is as cheap at £4,000 
as the cotton was at £1,000, because it cost only £1,000 to grow 
the cotton at a profit, whereas it cost £4,000 to manufacture it, 
also at a profit. In such an instance we merely have an example 
of the mutual benefits of trade” Very well; but, after all, 
America has received only £1,000, or its value, and has paid away 
£4,000, or its value. What has become of the £3,000? Who has 
gotit? Has it not gone towards the support of English workmen, 
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or the profits of the English manufacturer? Admitting that 
they all only barely get a living out of it, that the American 
capitalist grower gets even a higher rate of interest than the 
English capitalist manufacturer for his invested capital, and 
that the goods are excellent and cheap, does it not, after 
all, mean £4,000 devoted to English manufacturing interests as 
against £1,000 devoted to American Raw Production ? ‘Oh!’ 
again cries theory; ‘such a query simply presupposes utter 
ignorance of the most elementary economic facts.’ [Pardon, 
my dreamy friends, theories, not facts.] ‘If England can 
turn out an excellent article cheap, she is entitled to manu- 
facturing pre-eminence. So long as she can produce goods ata 
minimum cost, she must and ought to be the chief source of the 
world’s supply. Now, whether she ought is a point which 
Americans have declined even to discuss; whether she must, they 
have, so far as their section of the globe is concerned, pretty 
thoroughly disproved. And are they not justified, if they choose, 
in trying to build up manufacturing interests of their own with 
this balance? ‘True, they cannot manufacture so cheaply as 
England now, perhaps they may not be able to do so for many 
years, perhaps (rather a probable ‘ perhaps’) they never will be 
able to do so. Is that a sufficient reason for not making the 
attempt? Not, at all events, in American eyes.” 

What has become of the £3,000? Was there ever a more 
extraordinary question, especially when the asker forgets to 
inquire what has become of the manufactured cotton? 
England has the £3,000, and America the manufactured cotton. 
Now, the goodness or badness of the bargain depends upon 
the answer to the question, could America have carried out the 
manufacturing process for the sum of £3,000? If not, she has 
gained by the bargain. ‘But,’ say the Protectionists, ‘we 
shall have the manufactured cotton and £3,000 both, if we 
manufacture at home.’ Yes; but only by taking away people 
from some other industry to set them making cotton. To say 
that the manufacturing of cotton is cheaper in England, is 
only another way of saying that the people of America can be 
more profitably employed doing something else than making 
cotton. That is, it pays best for them to do that something 
else, and to commission people in England to make their 
cotton for them. If, then, a Protective system intervenes, and 
forces or bribes people to make the cotton in America, that 
system is causing a waste of wealth. Mr. Herbey must look a 
little closer to his definitions. We suspect that if he would 
remember that wealth is anything that has an exchange value, 
and that nothing can have value unless there is a demand for 
it, he would keep clear of a good many paradoxes. 

On the abstract question of the maintenance of the Empire, 
we will only say this,—its continuance is a matter of feeling 
and sentiment, and not of trade. It is as absurd to say that 
Colonial Protection, as at present carried on, must sever the 
existing ties, as to say that Free-trade would necessarily ensure 
their continuance. Tariffs have very much less to do with the 
matter than people suppose. We were not more inclined to 
amalgamate with the French during Cobden’s Treaty than we 
are to-day. The Colonies are acting very foolishly and very 
wastefully in relying on Protective tariffs; but they are not 
ruining the Mother-country, or doing anything which makes 
it essential that we should “do something.” Those who care 
most, and care most wisely, for the union of the English- 
speaking peoples, will let Imperial Federation alone, and allow 
both the Mother-country and the Colonies to work out their 
economic salvation in their own way. Some day the Colonies 
will see the folly of Protection; but till that day arrives, we 
can only wish them a quick return to common-sense. 





SIR EDWIN ARNOLD'S “SEAS AND LANDS.”* 
THE “seas” do not occupy much space in Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
book. He gives fifteen pages to the passage from Liverpool 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, sixteen to the voyage from San 
Francisco to Yokohama, and not quite twenty to the home- 
ward journey, vii Hong Kong, Singapore, Penang, and 
Colombo. Of lands, he tells us something about Canada and 
the United States; but the real subject of his book is Japan. 
Here he made a sojourn of more thana year. Of it he gives 
a description so attractive, that it is impossible not to begin 
thinking whether we too cannot exchange the gloom of Eng- 
lish skies and the cold reserve of English manners, for the 
lightness and kindly freedom of the Sun-Land. 

Sir Edwin chose for his outward voyage the Canadian route, 
and describes with enthusiasm the scenery of the St. Lawrence, 
thouzh he would seem to have been troubled by the signs of 
“priestly domination” which he discerned—how, we cannot 
exactly say, except from the cottages being of “one insigni- 





* Seas and Lands, By Sir Edwin Arnold, London; Longmans. 1891. 





ficant and submissive pattern ”—amidst the many “ solid tokeng 
of well-being and social tranquillity.” A chapter is given to 
the Canadian capital, and another to Niagara, in the courge 
of which the author takes occasion to give some kindly 
criticism of Canadian verse-writers. There is a good descrip. 
tion of Washington; and Sir Edwin, who has not yet shaken 
off the “editor,” has some judicious things to say about 
American affairs, especially about the Supreme Court, a great 
institution without which, as he would remind our new Con. 
stitution-mongers, no Federal Government can possibly work, 
The chief incident of a visit to Philadelphia he finds in ay 
interview with Walt Whitman, on whom he bestows encomiums 
that will take away the breath of all sober readers. “A most 
musical and majestic style,” the “finest and most daring 
ranges of thought,” “a singer nobly and perfectly native to 
the New World,” “a poet-philosopher” than whom “no 
one has ever proclaimed loftier veracities of life and re. 
ligion,”—these are some of Sir Edwin’s praises. He records 
no very remarkable utterance of the great man, except 
it be that, when asked whether he thought that American 
children respected and obeyed their parents sufficiently, he 
replied : “ Your Old World has been soaked and saturated in 
reverentiality. We are laying here in America the basements 
and foundation-rooms of anewera...... By-and-by, when 
that job is through, we will look after the steeples and pinnacles,” 
Of course the Fifth Commandment is an Old-World affair, 
und Mr. Walt Whitman would doubtless apply to it the words 
of a famous compatriot: ‘They didn’t know everythin’ down 
in Judee.” A pleasant chapter is given to Boston, and another 
to Harvard. The author tells us that he had the honour of 
lecturing before the University, and informed it, not having, 
it would seem, the fear of Professor Freeman before his eyes, 
that “ his own particular College was founded by King Alfred 
the Great.” But then, there is an irresistible temptation to an 
Englishman, overwhelmed by the bigness of things American, 
to brag a little about the antiquity of things English. 


When we come to Japan, we have nothing further to criticise, 
The author would allow, of course, that he has described only 
one aspect of the life, that here as elsewhere there is a seamy 
side. Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain, to whose knowledge of 
the country, its people and language, Sir Edwin pays a well. 
deserved tribute, quotes, in his Things Japanese, a number 
of conflicting opinions on the real character of the people— 
as to the charm of their manners, all are agreed—while he 
declines, with a reserve which is not reassuring, to give any 
opinion of his own. Sir Edwin Arnold does not so much 
controvert adverse judgments as ignore them. Courteous, 
kindly, contented, philosophical, happy, the Japanese, as they 
appear in his pages, are an ideal people to live among. Even 
an earthquake gives to the unconquerable cheerfulness of the 
delighted guest excitement rather than alarm. “It imparted 
a feeling of pleasure rather than apprehension to realise that 
the planet itself was also quick and active, full of secret 
developments and hidden evolutions, shaping itself for 
fate’s destinies with these throes and soft mysterious up- 
heavals.” This is very pretty, and pleasant to read—say, in 
Fleet Street ; but Sir Edwin himself, when he recalls that in 
1855 one hundred thousand lives were lost—a dismal ex- 
perience almost repeated within the last few months—is fain 
to say that “decidedly one would prefer these interesting 
phenomena on a smaller scale.” The cholera—which, though 
not endemic in Japan, is a pretty frequent visitor, imported 
from infected ports in the East—is another gloomy topic on 
which our author feels constrained to touch. But he finds 
consolation,—first in the intelligence and firmness shown by 
the Government in their method of dealing with the plague, 
and next in the courage and resignation of the people. And, 
indeed, the patience and dignity with which they bear the 
calamity does afford a striking contrast with the blind panic, 
the frantic suspicions, which are characteristic of some of the 
populations of Southern Europe under the same visitation. 


It is not easy to choose specimens of Sir Edwin Arnold's 
descriptions of Japanese men (women being not by any means 
forgotten) and Japanese manners. There is no fine-writing, 
no purple patches, but a fine uniform glow of singularly 
attractive colour. Here is a picture of the unfailing courtesy 
with which the stranger is received :— 


“Returning from that long journey into the interior, and from 
wandering about the hills and valleys of the Nikko-zan, the 
strongest impression left is of the invariable gentleness and 
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courtesy of this people. With the restless curiosity of our kind, 
we have gone into temples, cemeteries, shrines, tea- houses, native 
hotels, private residences, farmyards, rice-mills, and bathing- 
laces—encountering nowhere the smallest deviation from the 
soft and pleasant manners already noted. It would be absurd to 
think that the foreign element can be particularly welcome in a 
land so intensely patriotic and peculiar, where the best-informed 
stranger constantly violates the proprieties of Japanese speech and 
customs, and where the most considerate must be often rather a 
nuisance than otherwise. But—whether it be due to the humanising 
influence of Buddhism, or to the happy mixture in Japanese veins 
of the good-humoured Mongolian blood with the subtle and grace- 
ful Malay nature—on all sides and in all places the well-conducted 
traveller in Japan meets with the same douceur inaltérable of 
behaviour. As you pass through the villages lining the high road, 
the little ones, waddling about on wooden pattens, with their 
smaller brothers and sisters strapped upon their backs, wag their 
shaven heads and bend low—skaking the baby altogether out of 
position—uttering cheerful and friendly Ohayos! The very baby, 
if he can say anything at all, blinks with his tiny almond eyes, and 
nods his small poll, and babbles ‘Hayo! hayo!’ to the passing 
wayfarer. At the tea-houses, when all is paid, and there is 
nothing more to expect, the girls will offer the departing guest a 
bunch of chrysanthemums, or a red or white camellia, and to 
whatever expressions of thanks you employ the pretty answer is, 
‘What have I done ?’ (‘ Dé itashimashita?’) If you ask the way, 
your guide for the time being will almost rather let you take the 
wrong turning in a forest path than walk hefore you. You are 
led into awful mistakes and mutual misapprehensions by the 
Japanese habit of never contradicting. They answer ‘ Yes’ to 
almost everything, and the musumés in particular softly murmur 
‘Hi! Hi! Hi!’ all the time you are giving orders or asking ques- 
tions. If they have anything to say longer than a word or two off 
goes the hat, and the hands are laid on the bended knees by the 
men, while the women slide down upon their heels, and smooth 
their kimono over their laps, and so continue the ‘august com- 
munication.’ Faces plain and sad and toil-worn you may meet, 
and faces inquisitive, indifferent, or unintelligent. But these are 
rare even amongst the wales, while among the females the young 
have almost always bright and kindly looks, and the old a sweet 
serenity of expression, as if they were sure, as they are, of respect 
and affection.” 
The perplexing habit of never contradicting reminds one of 
a similar characteristic amongst the Scotch Highlanders, who 
have a curious way of answering questions in the way that 
they think the questioner would like them to be answered. 
Our author’s opinion of Japanese art is noteworthy :— 


“T should be inclined to declare the supremacy of Japanese art 
most assured in wood, ivory, and panel carving. Certainly there 
is nothing known to me in Europe, from the masterpieces of 
Grinling Gibbons down to the best things in modern churches 
and mansions, to come near what superior Japanese workmen can 
achieve. ‘heir ivory Netsukis are well enough known, but you 
must still come to Japan to see the best and finest. These little 
articles—cut out of any scrap of elephant tusk on hand—are used 
as toggles or studs wherewith to suspend from the girdle the 
purse, the tobaceo-pipe, or the doctor’s case of medicines. With 
incredible patience, with instinctive skill, and nicest observation 
of Nature, the craftsman not only produces by manual use of the 
file, graver, and drill, the perfect if grotesque object intended, and 
finishes it off in all its hidden corners, with a scrupulous con- 
scientiousness, but obtains also by dexterous superficial lines and 
marks, the exact texture of the skin, or hair, or feather to be 
indicated.” 

But in the higher walks of art they are, so to speak, nowhere. 

Among the chapters dealing with more serious topics, we 
may mention that on “ Japan and Foreign Powers,” where Sir 
Edwin discusses the very grave difficulty in which the rela- 
tions of the country to foreign residents are involved. These 
are at present, for the most part, subject to no law, either 
native or foreign, and the Japanese Government has therefore 
to exercise a rigid supervision over their movements. It was 
only by a polite fiction that our author was permitted to reside 
in the capital. He was supposed to be tutor to his landlord’s 
family! Another interesting chapter is that of “The First 
Asiatic Parliament,” with the text of the Mikado’s opening 
speech. 

The copious illustrations, for the most part taken from 
photographs, must not be forgotten when we thank Sir Edwin 
Arnold for this most interesting volume. 


RECENT NOVELS.* 
THERE have been few better judges of fiction than Charles 
Dickens, and had he lived to read his grand-daughter’s first 
novel, the veteran writer would have found pleasure in the 








* (1.) Cross-Currents. By Mary Angela Dickens, 3vols, London: Chapman 
and Hall.—(z.) Interference. By B. M. Croker. 3 vols, London: F. V. White 
and Co.— (3.) A New Saint’s Tragedy. By Thomas E, Pinkerton. 2 vols. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co.—(4.) A First Family of Tasajara. By 
Bret Harte. 2vols. London: Macmillan and Co.—(5.) The Heiress of Beech- 
field. By M. E. Baldwin. 2 vols. London: Digby and Long——(6.) Through 
Rifted Clouds. By Annabel Gray. 2 vols. London: Eden, Remington, and Co. 
—(7.) A Wasted Life and Marv’d, By Lady Gertrude Stock, 3vols, London: 
Hurst and Blackett, 


thought that, after he was gone, the name of Dickens would 
still be honourably associated with imaginative literature. 
Cross-Currents is not only an excellent novel, but it is dis- 
tinguished by a kind of excellence which is exceedingly rare 
in the work of a beginner. There are in the book no strainings 
after cleverness, no attempts at describing worlds of action 
and emotion which the writer knows only by hearsay,—there 
are, in short, none of those qualities of immaturity which 
characterise the sort of writing which a popular essayist has 
called “ veal ;” but, on the contrary, a singular and satisfying 
ripeness of conception and expression. Just now, the novel 
of society is, as a rale, neither a very inspiriting nor a very 
elevating performance; but though in Cross-Currents—after 
the bright first volume—we breathe hardly any air but that 
of London drawing-rooms, the atmosphere is always sweet 
and wholesome. Of course, so long as there are women 
like John Tyrrell’s evil genius, Lady Latter, society will 
have its seamy side; but it has another side as well, 
and without any optimistic unreality of presentation, Miss 
Dickens keeps that other side well in evidence. Selma 
Malet is a charming heroine,—all the more charming, perhaps, 
because so very human in that submission to a stronger will 
than her own by which she impoverishes « life that might 
have been so opulent, and loses for ever one great joy without 
gaining the substitute which she had been persuaded was so 
much nobler. Selma misses life’s beatitude, just as it was 
missed by the pair in Browning’s “ Youth and Art,” though 
she does not miss it in quite the same way. In her case, 
failure comes not of the timidity of selfishness, but of the 
less culpable though equally fatal timidity of compliance. 
She dares not trust her own instincts when their prompting 
is in opposition to the authority that has so long been 
supreme with her; and when Tyrrell claims her as a sworn 
servant of art, and denounces the new service of love as dis- 
loyalty to her true nature and vocation, she is awed to a 
submission that she never would have made under a less 
insistent pressure. There is boldness approaching temerity 
in the situation disclosed in the early chapters of the 
second volume, where Selma, with a_ half-broken heart, 
turns her back upon the noble, loyal Roger Cornish, and goes 
back to the Tyrrells; but it is not by any means impossible, 
and Miss Dickens’s vivid realisation of it compels our imagina- 
tive credence. The Cornish family and the sweet Mervyn 
Ferris form a very pleasant group, and every page of Cross- 
Currents inspires one with a desire to meet its author again. 


Mr. Croker could not be expected to refrain altogether from 
utilising his knowledge of Indian society, which was made so 
manifest in that clever novel, Diana Barrington ; and towards 
the close of the second volume of Interference, the course of 
narrative takes its way eastward. The Indian chapters are 
very good in their way, but the novel is made what it is by the 
earlier portion, the scene of which is laid in the little Irish 
town of Ballingoole. Mr. Croker seems to know Ireland as 
well as he knows India; and in his treatment of Irish character, 
he is very successful in hitting off national feature and ex- 
pression, without any of the exaggeration of line or chiaroscuro 
which produces caricature rather than portraiture. There is, of 
course, nothing specially Irish in the selfish domestic tyranny 
of the contemptible Major Malone, or even in the light-hearted 
indifference with which he regards his pecuniary obligations 
—though this latter manifestation of character is very familiar 
in the Emerald Isle; but Mr. Croker has managed to give to 
the man’s irrepressible braggadocio and superficial bonhomie 
a certain quality of their own which is racy of the soil. Then, 
too, the impecunious, scheming Mrs. Redmond and _ her 
husband-hunting daughter Belle, represent types only too 
well known at every English watering-place or garrison town, 
and Mr. Croker shows his skill and subtlety of handling by 
preserving all the simply typical characteristics, and at the 
same time individualising and Hibernicising them. Miss 
Dopping, the busy old-maid, with her acrid tongue, her keen 
eye for humbug, and her thoroughly good heart, is not 
less national, and a good deal more pleasant, save to 
her victims; while everywhere Mr. Croker’s pages are 
sprinkled with that salt of pleasant humour which makes 
a really characteristic Irish story the best of all light 
reading. Opinion may possibly be divided on the question 
whether, in the situation which gives a title to the story, 
George Holroyd acted as a fool or as a man of punc- 








tilious honour. While in Ireland, Holroyd has successfully 
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resisted the blandishments of that old campaigner, Belle,—all 
the more easily because his heart has been won by her pretty 
cousin Betty, who lives with Mrs. Redmond and her daughter. 
He writes from India proposing to Betty, enclosing the letter 
in one addressed to Mrs. Redmond. The proposal is so worded, 
that by a single judicious blot upon the word “ Betty,” it can be 
made to serve for “ Belle.” The unscrupulous old woman yields 
to the temptation; writes to tell Holroyd what she has done, 
and to implore his mercy; and sends Belle off to India, where 
Holroyd meets and marries her. The sentimental view of the 
situation will probably be that the young man’s action was 
most chivalrous and high-minded. The verdict of sensible 
people will be that, in contracting the loveless marriage, 
Holroyd was unjust to Betty, unjust to himself, and even to 
Belle, who had been persuaded by her mother that she was the 
object of his affection. The conclusion of the novel is clumsy, 
for the rather awkwardly introduced suggestions of Belle’s 
insanity prepare us for a catastrophe altogether different 
from that provided by the final chapter, which has the look 
of being a sudden afterthought. As a whole, however, the 
story hangs well together, and the book is a very pleasant one. 

Mr. Pinkerton is emphatically a clever writer, with plenty 
of good material of various kinds, and a literary style which 
is always bright, generally forcible, and occasionally epigram- 
matic. Unfortunately, he spoils the general effectiveness of 
his new novel by exhibiting his cleverness in the wrong place 
and in the wrong way. He has a pretty gift of character- 
analysis, and he is rather apt to exploit it just at the time 
when what is really wanted is dramatic presentment in 
speech or action. For example, the heroine’s sister, Muriel 
Penolver, docs not become a prominent person in the story 
until Mr. Pinkerton is well on into his second volume; but 
long before this point is reached, and while she remains a 
person to whom the reader is entirely indifferent, he turns 
her morally and intellectually inside-out with an clabora- 
tion which is simply tiresome. There are other defects 
of the same kind; but in spite of them all, A New Saint’s 
Tragedy is a novel of more than average intellectual in- 
terest. The heroine is a modern Lady of Shalott, who 
lives in a world of illusions, and who is suddenly made 
aware of the miserable realities which have been arrayed 
in an attractive disguise that has deceived and mocked. On 
her marriage with her cousin, Rudolph Penolver, she is to 
inherit a vast fortune, which is to restore the prosperity of her 
bankrupt family; and she, believing that a Penolver must be 
a man of unstained honour, has given to the arrangement a 
passionless but unquestioning acquiescence. The relatives to 
whom the marriage means rescue from ruin, have tacitly con- 
spired to conceal the fact that her fiancé is a mean and selfish 
profligate; and after the first shock of the discovery of his 
real baseness has passed away, the feeling that it has left her 
an absolutely free woman absorbs her consciousness, and she 
really lives for the first time. This emancipation is the leading 
motive of the novel, and it is most freshly and ably handled; 
but we think Mr. Pinkerton is at his best in the light comedy 
which is provided by the subsidiary characters and situations. 
The opening of the novel is specially good, and all the appear- 
ances of the faithful Jerry Galindo are charmingly bright and 
spirited. 

Save in a few passages here and there, A First Family of 
Tasajara is not specially characteristic of its author,—that is, 
the precise kind of humour and pathos by which Mr. Bret 
Harte first won his audience is not largely represented. This 
will naturally be a disappointment to those readers who 
demand just the thing that they expect, and will not be satis- 
fied with anything else; but their disappointment will hardly 
be reasonable, for the story is a very good one in its way, 
though it does not happen to be the way for which they have 
acquired the liking born of use and wont. There is more of 
the original Bret Harte in the first chapter than anywhere 
else in the book, and no one could make a wrong guess con- 
cerning the authorship of the passage in which Ned Billings 
discourses upon the weaknesses of the broken-down drunkard, 
*Lige Curtis :— 

«Why, look here, he continued, momentarily raising himself 
up to a sitting posture in his disgust, ‘it was only last week he 
was over at Rawlett’s trying to raise provisions and whisky outer 
his water rights on the creek! Fact, Sir—had it all written down 
lawyer-like on paper. Rawlett didn’t exactly see it in that light, 
and told him so. Then he up with the desp’rit dodge and began 


to work that. Said that if he had to starve in the swamp like a 
dog he might as well kill himself at once, and would too, if he 











could afford the weppins. Johnson said it was not a bad idea, and 
offered to lend him his revolver. Bilson handed up his shot-guy 
and left it alongside of him and turned his head away, considerate 
and thoughtful, while Rawlett handed him a box of rat pizon over 
the counter, in case he preferred suthin’ more quiet. Well—what 
did *Lige do? Nothin’! Smiled kinder sickly, looked sorte, 
wild, and shut up. He didn’t suicide much. No, Sir! He didn’t 
kill himself—not he.’ ” 

The poor ne’er-do-weel mysteriously disappears, and the 
miserable property which he has been so ready to get rid of 
is acquired—in a manner which will not bear curious investi. 
gation—by Harkutt, the storekeeper, who blossoms into the 
great magnate, Mr. Harcourt, founder of the city of Tasajara, 
He, his son John Milton, and his daughter Clementina, are 
the three most interesting members of the “first family.” 
Harcourt is one of the author’s strongest creations, and the 
children have their father’s decision of character, unmarred 
by the moral obliquity to which he owes his material success, 
Mr. Bret Harte’s manner here is very much like that of Mr, 
Howells, whose influence has been manifest in several of his 
recent stories; and it is a manner which seems to suit him 
almost as well as his own. The failure of the book is the re. 
appearance of the half-forgotten ’Lige Curtis as the prosperous, 
clear-headed, businesslike journalist, Mr. Fletcher. Even 
apart from the vice that dominated him, the squatter of 
Tasajara Creek was a poor thing; and though he might haye 
become respectable, it is hardly credible that he could have 
developed into the strong, self-reliant man who gives the son 
of his old enemy a start in life. The descriptions are as 
excellent as ever; and the flood which destroys Tasajara City 
is, dramatically as well as picturesquely, a most effective 
close. 

The few remaining old-fashioned people who object to fiction 
as unwholesomely exciting literature, may exempt The Heiress 
of Beechfield from their censures; for it provides no excite- 
ment of any kind, good, bad, or indifferent. Beatrice Leslie 
is a young lady who, though wanting in “actual beauty,” 
is pleasant to look at, and is in every way a nice girl, 
whose only weakness is « habit of moralising at a rather 
wearisome length. As she possesses an immense fortune, she 
has more than the usual number of chances of marrying the 
wrong man; but at the end of the second volume she chooses 
tbe right one, which is, of course, satisfactory. This is the 
whole story, and it might have been told with all needful 
elaboration in a hundred pages. The writer, however, chooses 
to give us some five hundred extra pages, devoted to the afore- 
said moralisings of the heroine, to similar moralisings of the 
virtuous Mr, Arthur Grey, and to painfully long-drawn-out 
descriptions of the very familiar Continental scenery visited 
by Miss Leslie in the fascinating but dangerous society of 
Mr. Seymour Ferrars. The main objection to this Mr. Ferrars 
as a suitor for the hand of the heiress of Beechfield, is that he 
has a wife hidden away in Brittany ; but as this fact comes to 
light in time to prevent him from committing bigamy, no 
great harm is done, and the story ends in an appropriate and 
highly respectable manner. Though this is doubtless as it 
should be, the book is nevertheless most depressingly dull. 

There is, perhaps, as much high-flown absurdity in Annabel 
Gray’s novel, Through Rifted Clouds, as could by any 
possibility be packed into two volumes. The story is so 
unmnitigatedly doleful that it would be quite harrowing did it 
make even an approach to lifelikeness ; but it is so very much 
up in the air, that though readers may possibly langh—indeed, 
there are passages at which they are bound to langh—weeping 
is altogether out of the question. We are early introduced to 
a certain Lenore, who is as “rare and radiant’ a maiden as 
the young lady over whom Edgar Poe made musical moan; 
but the pearl is, so to speak, found upon a dunghiil, for Lenore 
is but a London “slavey,” and her master and mistress are 
Mr. and Mrs. Blackadder, the baby-farmers. She is, however, 
discovered and appreciated by one Philip, a virtuous carpenter, 
with a heart of gold and a tongue of silver, who addresses his 
sweetheart in this simple and natural fashion :—*“‘ Yes, Lenore, 
you are awaking from the stupor cast upon your senses, from 
the bondage of sin. You are passing out of the deadly 
lethargy to life... ... Have you never felt a yearning atter 
another life?’ whispered Philip; ‘a clinging to purity and 
goodness; self-denial and nobility ? Believe me, Lenore, ill- 
doing never yet brought happiness; crooked paths lead to 
death. Remember, also, that conduct is destiny.” Poor 
Lenore, however, does not remember, and the melancholy 
consequences of her forgetfulness are narrated ina style which 
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our single extract fairly represents. It is needless to say 
more. 

A Wasted Life and Marv'd is at once an anomaly and an 
anachronism. Instead of being published as a novel in the 
year 1892, it should have made its appearance asa melodrama 
in the palmy days of the transpontine stage, when South 
London in its thousands gloated over the dying agonies of 
the wicked baronet, and cheered the final triumph of the 
‘umble ‘evo. There is a wicked baronet here, to whom Lady 
Gertrude Stock has given the usual black eyes (natural, not 
artificial), and the appropriate diabolical expression which is 
the badge of his tribe. There is also the humble hero, who is 
in the bread-baking business, and who has lovely sentiments 
at his command, though it must be admitted that in 
their expression he is not quite so eloquent as Annabel 
Gray’s Philip. In her conception of the character of the 
heroine, Lady Gertrude Stock has, however, struck out in 
anew direction, for Maud Deering is by no means a wholly 
estimable young person, and her conduct to the faithful Jack 
would bring down upon her the deserved disapproval of the 
gallery. Still, her punishment suffices to fit her offence, or 
rather, her offences, and the story, which ends with her release 
from penal servitude for shooting the wicked baronet, is not 
wanting in general ingenuity, or even—strange as it may 
seem—in occasional lifelikeness. It has, moreover, one virtue 
of the melodramas which it so closely resembles, inasmuch as 
its moral tone is irreproachable. There is no tampering with 
ethical distinctions, but rather a robust blackening of black 
and whitening of white. 


THE AMERICAN SIBERIA.* 
THERE is certainly no denying the aptness of the title Captain 
Powell has given his book; put for the aiternate scorching 
heat and intense cold of Siberia, the semi-tropical climate of 
Florida, and for the terrible fatigue of the mines, the ex- 
hausting labour of turpentine-culture or railroad-construc- 
tion, and we may well call life in a Florida convict-camp life 
in a semi-tropical Siberia. It is necessary, in order to realise 
the nature of life in a convict-camp, to grasp the difference 
between European and American convicts. A European con- 
vict has either poisoned a man, or stabbed him, or beaten his 
brains out with a poker, or shot him with a revolver purchased 
for the purpose. When convicted, he is shut up at Port- 
land, let us say, whence it is almost impossible for him to 
escape. The American convict has shot some one, the cul- 
mination probably of a long feud or a deadly quarrel, with 
his revolver or “pop,” his long-barrelled rifle or ‘“ scatter- 
gun,” weapons with which he is as familiar with as an English 
gentleman is with his paper-knife. The crime is even more 
dastardly and inhuman than its European contemporary ; but 
the criminal is no coward, and he is probably a backwoods- 
man of great strength and agility, instant resource, undying 
determination, and powers of endurance that, did one not 
know what the human machine, when properly trained, was 
capable of, would seem fabulous. We have said that he is no 
coward, and, indeed, he possesses a courage and nerve that 
seem marvellous. Moreover, he is not confined in a prison, 
but drafted, at least in Florida, to a camp where he works on 
plantation, cultivates turpentine, or pioneers a railroad. He 
is shackled night and day, but freedom is within reach, and 
for men who think as little of bullets and buck-shot as the Irish 
do of blackthorns, he is ready—astonishingly ready, it must 
be confessed—to run the gauntlet of Winchester rifles carried 
by the guards. The fact, if he happens to be a noted desperado, 
that a fifty-pound ball is attached to his foot, does not deter 
him, and there is the fact, more remarkable still, that the grasp 
of life often enables him to escape after receiving wounds that 
constitutions less tenacious of vitality would succumb to imme- 
diately. He acts as if the excitement of battle sustained him. 
We must explain that under the lease system, owners of pro- 
perty bid for the labour of gangs of convicts, chiefly, it appears, 
for turpentine-culture, work which consists in chipping pine- 
trees in a peculiar manner, and reaches the limit even of convict 
endurance. Guards armed with repeating-rifles watch the 
Squads at work, and a prisoner attempting to escape, if he 
pays no attention to warnings, is fired upon. For this sum- 
mary method, Captain Powell, in the beginning of his descrip- 
tion of fourteen years in convict camps, pleads the excuse of 
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noalternative. The guard could not leave bis squad : as often 
as not, indeed, he had to hold the squad at the muzzle of his 
rifle to prevent further escapes. The system, says Captain 
Powell, must be blamed, and not the man. We do not 
see how any other system could be adopted with such 
desperate characters, unless, indeed, they could be tamed by 
a milder discipline, which seems not to be thought of. 
The camp being in the neighbourhood of forests and 
swamps, a backwoodsman with a fair start could defy 
capture, especially if he struck water on his route, as 
the dogs were of course rendered helpless, or if they 
did the trail, valuable time That 
men were hunted by dogs to within, say, a year ago, will 
seem incredible to many people; yet Captain Powell would 
have found it impossible to recover an escaped convict without 
their aid. The idea that bloodhounds are used to “ trail con- 
victs is a mistake; the fact is, that foxhounds are used for 
man-hunting in nearly all the Southern convict camps.” 
Captain Powell thinks them a “ trifle less keen of scent than 
a deerhound,” but of course they are not so fast. He describes 
the hound used as being larger than a “full-blooded pointer,” 
built heavier about the shoulders, but resembling it in general 
contour. The head is that of the “ typical hound,” as he 
is pleased to call it,—from which we gather that the 
animal is larger than the English foxhound, with pro- 
bably more evident strain of the bloodhound in it, and 
slower. Their powers of following up a stale trail and 
holding it through cross-trails and back-trails and over 
travelled our author. They 
never touched the runaways, keeping a safe distance. Captain 
Powell has a dog that trails by air, holding its head high, runs 
To the fox-hunter, 
this must seem an inversion of the natural order of things; 


recover was lost. 


roads, are remarkable, says 


at full speed, and rarely makes a mistake. 


but the scent of a man does not necessarily lie as low as that 
from a small four-footed animal. We have seen a terrier—on 
a very hot scent, it is true—run without lowering its nose. 
“Some men,” says Captain Powell, “ could not be followed by 
Such eases must be rare, however. What an 
open to them! The 
puppies were trained by running a “trusty ”—a “trusted ” 
convict, we presume—for a few miles, and then setting the 
dogs on his track. They sometimes singled the man out as 
he lay among a hundred others on the sleeping-platform in 
the cell-house. 


any hound.” 


illimitable career of crime must be 


Fifteen years ago, the system of convict-camps was in a 
state that might have belonged to the Middle Ages or Siberia, 
but not to the States a “decade and a half ago,” says our 
author. He describes the unrelieved 
barbarity. The guards were armed with bayonets, which they 
used freely, and the punishments were what people of nice 
tastes would describe as tortures,—namely, stringing up by 
the thumbs, “sweating,” and “ watering.” The first is a cruel 
enough torture, in all conscience. In the dark days before 
the close of Governor Stern’s administration, in one of the 
camps a Negro convict was strung up for breaking a rule, and 
the Captain then in command, wishing to punish the man 
severely, left him till he ceased to struggle; when released, he 
dropped to the ground dead. The Captain—but let Captain 
Powell finish :— 


treatment as one of 


“Tt was then that the Captain realised what a monstrous thing 

he had done, and he deserted his post, slunk away into the night, 
and was never heard of again. Here was a study for an artist. 
Night in the palmetto woods, the flaming camp-fire outlining the 
circle of frightened convicts and the miserable barracks where 
they slept, the distorted corpse upon the ground, and the panic- 
stricken officer creeping away among the trees.” 
Shortly before these iniquities were repressed, we read of a 
partial amelioration. It was meant to be so, but was scarcely 
an improvement. Half the convicts were sent to build a 
railroad that ran through “ tropical marshes” and “ palmetto 
swamps.” We quote again :— 

“The commissary department dwindled into nothing. I do not 
mean that there was some food or a little food, but that there was 
no food at all. In this extremity, the convicts were driven to live 
as the wild beasts, except that they were only allowed the briefest 
intervals from labour to scour the woods for food. They dug up 
roots and cut the tops from ‘cabbage’ palmetto trees. Noble 
Hawkins, a ten-year Nassau convict, lived for fourteen days on 
nothing but palmetto-tops and a little salt, and his case was 
but one of many.” 
at this time that the tragedy recorded above took 
It was the remnant who had survived the morasses of 


It was 
place. 
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Lake Eustace that disembarked one morning in the fall of 
1876 from a railway “car,” and formed the original nucleus 
of Captain Powell’s camp. By an irony of circumstance, the 
station was at a place known as “Live Oak”! While the 
thirty men were having their clothes burnt and a wash, he 
noticed two white men whose hands “resembled the paws of 
certain apes, for their thumbs, which were enormously 
enlarged at the ends, were also quite as long as their index- 
fingers, and the tips of all were on a line.” These victims of 
stringing-up, the gentle reader will be glad to hear, eventually 
served out their time, and were discharged. ‘Sweating ” was 
shutting up the offender in a box-cell, without ventilation or 
light; and “ watering ” was that torture, belonging naturally 
to the cruel Spanish race, which the Inquisition used so freely, 
and which received its firmest support from the members 
of the Society of Jesus. The Marchioness de Brinvilliers, it 
will be remembered, suffered this torture. The method in vogue 
at Chattahoochee was almost identical with that of the Inquisi- 
tion. One may wellask what the Southern temperament might 
not have developed into, if the absolute disposal of so many 
defenceless individuals had not been taken from the authorities 
in ’66. Surely it is remarkable enough that, ten years after an 
ocean of blood had been spilt, such barbarities should have been 
ignored by the Government of a State. Captain Powell tells 
us that when he took charge of the prison, the proportion of 
white to black was one to twenty; at present it is one to two, 
and in a few years he expects to see an even greater dif- 
ference. The reason for this is not far to seek. The hatred 
of the Negro that prevails in Southern Florida—Taylor and 
Lafayette Counties, for instance—is a species of insanity, a 
true homicidal mania. We quote Captain Powell again :— 

“An inveterate hatred prevails against the negro in these 
sections. I do not suppose there are half-a-dozen coloured families 
in Taylor County, and when a negro passes through he goes on a 
run. ‘To illustrate; the natives had formerly a favourite amuse- 
ment, which consisted of organising a bear-hunt and inviting one 
darky to accompany the party. He would invariably be missing 
when they returned, and they would report sorrowfully that he 
had gone into a swamp after a bear and that the beast had eaten 
him. Finally, the appetite of Taylor County bears for negroes 
became so notorious that no black man would consent to join in 
sport of that character.” 

The region of San Peter’s Bay and the Bay itself is one vast 
morass, wud swarms with outlaws; no marshal or sheriff has 
ever dared to do his duty in it. The moss-covered slime is 
full of skeletons of animals, and the spots of firm ground are 
full of animals. The morass or a bullet would be the fate of 
wny one who attempted to serve a warrant. 

The bulk of The American Siberia is taken up with the 
exciting escapes of prisoners and the chasing of the runaways. 
We should say that there was no sport like it. The extra- 
ordinary nerve and endurance possessed by the runaways 
seems always incredible. One man cut his chain in two, 
crept off his bench in the cell-house, and escaped behind the 
guard’s back ; it was pitch-dark, and the hounds were on his 
trail immediately; but he beat his pursuers in a fair race, 
outrunning the swiftest hounds, and even stopping to refresh 
himself in water-melon patches. A most determined attempt 
to escape of one desperate man almost deserved success. Two 
platforms on each side of the sleeping-house, one above the 
other, furnish a kind of “ bunk ” arrangement for the convicts. 
The guard at the door, who commanded the interior, noticed one 
night a grating noise, as of a man filing his chain; but sup- 
posing the runaway, whom he identified, would rush for the 
door, he waited. The runaway, however, after a time became 
quiet, and the guard continued to wait, but no rush occurred. 
The Captain was then fetched, and the shape of the recum- 
bent figure under the blankets attracted his attention; it was 
a board of the platform placed on its edge. Through the 
opening thus made the prisoner had slipped on to the sand, and 
crawled to the outer wall, in which he made a hole, and so 
escaped. All this had taken hours to do, however, and the dogs 
were not far behind him. Hearing the baying, the man “whirled 
about in his tracks,” and ran back to meet the pursuers- 
When face to face almost, he leaped to one side, and, as the 
hunt swept past, ran into the road again and pursued his 
course back to the camp. The hounds of course ran back on 
the trail, and were soon overhauling him; he ran back again 
and repeated his ruse, but the dogs kept on only as far as the 
point where he had doubled, where they doubled, not going on 
to the camp, thus distinguishing the new from the old trail. 
The convict, though his game was evidently up, once more 








repeated his tactics; this time, however, the dogs did not go 
as far as the doubling-point, but throwing up their heads fo, 
a moment, made for a tree, thus securing their man. The 
runaway’s object was to gain time to cross the Suwanee River, 
Another runaway, besides temporarily changing into female 
dress, adopted very much the same tactics, leaping to and fro 
over a fence; the dogs frustrated this by dividing the 
work, thus losing no time. He was caught just before 
reaching the river, having run thirty-five miles of trail 
in six hours, his pursuers doing the distance in four 
hours. As a punishment, he was started to run back, 
but was, of course, unable to do so, and was mounted, 
His subsequent history furnishes reflection for juries, 
The woman who sent him to prison for life made q 
death-bed repentance, but not before he had spent eight years 
as a convict. Three men made an escape once, overcoming 
the guard, who ran imminent risk of being shot for some 
grudge by one of them. The other two persuaded their com. 
panion not to put their necks in a noose for a grudge, but the 
emotion and struggle turned the guard black in the face, and 
he only just saved himself by shouting, from being shot later 
as a runaway Negro. Some of Captain Powell’s most 
dangerous experiences were in his capacity as prison-agent, 
conveying convicts from gaol to camp who were wanted for the 
purpose of lynching. We ought not to forget, though, that 
hunting runaways in a neighbourhood where they were largely 
related, was work in which he often carried his life in his 
hand. Captain Powell, who writes like a gentleman, is 
obviously a man possessed of great nerve, and suited to his 
position; his experiences are extremely well written, modest, 
and full of interesting and often fascinating incidents. 





DR. BREWER’S “HISTORIC NOTE-BOOK.”* 


THIS volume is the third and last of a series of most useful 
and attractive handbooks. The first was The Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable, of which the object was “to explain the 
meaning of words and expressions in which an allusion is 
made to some fable, custom, or character.” The second of 
the series, The Reader’s Handbook, undertook to “ unfold ina 
few lines the tale of the best-known epic poems of ancient 
and modern times, the plots of novels and plays, ballads and 
romances, and to give short biographical sketches of their 
respective authors.” The third of the series is the book before 
us, and its aim is to do for history what the first of the series 
did for phraseology, and the second for poetry and romance. 
The amount and variety of information embodied in the three 
volumes are considerable, and the arrangement being alpha- 
betical, reference becomes easy. It appears to bave been a 
lifelong habit with Dr. Brewer to have a slip of paper anda 
pencil at his side when reading, and to jot down whatever he 
thought might be useful. These jottings were sorted and put 
away, and accumulated until he should require them, and then 
all he had to do for his compilation was the selecting, cor- 
recting, and bringing them down to date. Asa great reader, 
he had felt the inconvenience of not being able to turn at 
once to some book for the information he sought, instead 
of having to search in various volumes for it, and there- 
fore, judging others by himself, he determined to save 
their time and labour by collecting in one volume what 
he had gleaned from many. The Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, compiled in this way, was twenty years in hand, and 
the new volume was prepared in like manner. It was a great 
undertaking; in fact, so great that it never could be pro- 
nounced finished. As its title implies, it is simply a “ Note- 
Book ” (a good thick one notwithstanding), and consequently 
suggestive of incompleteness. Being based only upon what 
might turn up, and possessing no systematic dealing with each 
country, it must necessarily miss a good deal. Dr. Brewer 
himself writes of it:—“‘It is not a ‘Historic Dictionary,’ but 
a dictionary of historic terms and phrases, jottings of odds 
and ends of history, which historians leave in the cold, or only 
incidentally mention in the course of their narratives.” He 
has, however, done more than this, and the principal events of 
every country are duly and concisely recorded. The value of 
the book merely for reference is immense, and readers of all 
kinds will be grateful to Dr. Brewer for the mass of historical 
information he has squeezed into it. 

It would be as well, when the current editions of the three 





* The Historic Note-Book. With an Appendix of Battles, By the Rev. E 
Cobham Brewer, LL.D, London; Smith, Elder, and Co, 1891, 
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handbooks are exhausted, to amalgamate their contents and 
iggue a new edition in one volume, like a big dictionary. Such 
an arrangement would be more convenient, and repetition 
would be avoided. It is difficult sometimes to know to which 
of the three volumes to turn for what one wants, as some of 
the contents might be, and are, with equal propriety in- 
serted in two of the series ; having found a paragraph in one, 
it may not occur to the reader to look out the same sub- 
ject in the other, and so he will miss somewhat. “Guy 
Fawkes,” for instance, appears in The Reader's Handbook, 
and “Gunpowder Plot” in The Historic Note-Book. Under 
the former title we find that “Guy Fawkes, the con- 
spirator, went under the name of John Johnstone, and 
pretended to be the servant of Mr. Percy;” but under 
“ Gunpowder Plot ” those facts are omitted, although there is 
afull account of the plot itself; and there is no connecting- 
link. So, too, with “Parliament.” The Reader's Handbook 
merely gives the Black Parliament held by Henry VIII. in 
Bridewell; a list of other Parliaments is added, but for them 
the reader isreferred to p. 657 of The Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable, where a brief description of each is given. The His- 
toric Note-Book also contains much usefal information under 
“ Parliament,” besides a separate paragraph of each remark- 
able Parliament in its alphabetical place. Clearly it would be 
advantageous in such a case to have all that had to be re- 
corded under the head of “ Parliament ” in one volume. 

But the need of a connecting-link is not only felt as regards 
two out of three books; it is also felt in dealing with the new 
volume by itself; for instance, “Joan of Arc” is disposed of 
in one place in three lines; but she is to be found in another 
place under “ Maid of Orleans,” where there are more details, 
yet no reference to “Joan of Arc.” Had we been content with 
the longer paragraph, we should have missed the interesting 
tradition that Joan of Arc’s sword was the mystic sword of 
St. Catherine. Again, Elizabeth of Bohemia, daughter of 
James I., often known as the “Queen of Hearts,” is entered 
in Dr. Brewer’s book as such, where it is added that her 
mother used to call her the “ Good Palatine,” on account of 
her kindly disposition; but there is also a paragraph under 
“Goody Palsgrave,” which states that her mother used to 
call her so, and that “Goody” was a term of contempt. 
These statements are not in agreement, and the discrepancy 
would have been avoided had the information been confined 
to one paragraph, or a reference given from one to the other. 


We are glad Dr. Brewer has something to say about 
University degrees and hoods, though he is silent as to 
their institution. Probably many of our readers have 
now and again experienced a desire to know the status 
and University of a preacher to whom they were listening 
for the first time, as indicated by the colour of the 
hood he was wearing, and have not been able to satisfy 
their curiosity. Whitaker’s Almanac is the only other book we 
know which contains the information; but it is not easy to 
find, because the hoods are classified under the degree. Dr. 
Brewer has improved upon this by arranging them under the 
colour ‘of the hood, so one can see at a glance that a 
black hood, with a green silk lining, means D.Sc. Edinburgh. 
Curiously enough, the two references to blue hoods are both 
incorrect. We are told that a pale-blue silk hood, with white 
fur border, means “B.C.C. or LL.D. Oxford.” The first is 
probably a printer’s error for B.C.L., but we are under the 
impression that Oxford does not grant an LL.D. degree at all. 
We do not like to be positive,as those are the initials Dr. Brewer 
puts after his own name, and therefore he ought to know. 

Irish items are plentiful, and Dr. Brewer devotes con- 
siderable space to the events of recent years. “Parnellism 
and Crime,” the Parnell Commission, Irish Associations with- 
out number, Irish Land Acts, Irish rebellions, the Phenix Park 
murders, the Clan-na-Gael, the “ Plan of Campaign,” and many 
other Irish matters are dealt with separately, and defined with 
judgment and intelligence. Even the “ Boycotting ” of persons 
and the “ Harcourting ” of letters are given, together with their 
parentage. The Moonlighters, Dr. Brewer states, grew out of 
and succeeded the Whiteboys of the last century. They were 
successors, perhaps, but the interval was such that they can 
hardly be said to have grown out of them, and we question if 
there was anything in common between the two beyond their 
rioting at night. The Whiteboys wore white smocks, called 


of Levellers), and at one time specially persecuted the Pro- 
testant clergy. But Moonlighters were far worse than these 
agrarian rebels; they not only had for their object the intimi- 
dation of those who refused allegiance to the Land or National 
League, but their midnight visits were accompanied by 
murder and maiming, the robbery of firearms, and the muti- 
lation of cattle. They wore black crape over their faces, and 
acted under Captain Moonlight, but did not come into existence 
until 1878. 

Dr. Brewer does not do justice to the archer-yeomen of 
England, and we do not think he mentions bows and arrows 
anywhere in his book—not even in his “ Appendix of Battles,” 
where he describes, among others, Crecy, as the “ greatest 
victory ever won;” Poictiers, as a victory won by eight 
thousand English over sixty thousand French; and Halidon 
Hill, where thirty thousand Scots were killed, whilst 
Edward III. lost but one knight, one esquire, and thirteen 
privates. These battles were wholly won by the English 
archers, who, we think, deserve a corner somewhere in this 
Historic Note-Book for such important services. Robin Hood 
himself is ignored, but not because Dr. Brewer considers him 
a myth, for he gives May Ist as the anniversary of his death, and 
states that Edwinstowe, in Notts, was the scene of his marriage. 
So, too, the Royal Company of Archers (the Queen’s Body 
Guard in Scotland) and the Royal Toxophilite Society might 
claim as strong a footing in these pages as the Royal Society 
of Literature or the Society of the Black Pin. 

The paragraph headed “ Civil Service ” must have been one 
of Dr. Brewer’s earliest jottings, and nestled in its pigeon- 
hole for thirty years or more; the details are obsolete, and 
there is no reference to either the Playfair Scheme, which 
remodelled the service, or to the more recent Ridley Commis- 
sion, whose report has led to another reorganisation. Dr. 
Brewer states that the Civil Service Estimates are between 
seven and eight millions sterling annually! That will be 
good news for the Financial Secretary to the Treasury. We 
look in vain for some mention of Hampton Court Palace 
or Raglan Castle; surely they are places with ample 
historical associations to entitle them to notice. On tke 
other hand, it was with some surprise we came upon such a 
heading as a “ Letter of Credit;” its origin is not given, nor 
its connection with history, but just its definition, that it is an 
authority from one bank to another to credit the person 
named to a stated amount. “ Bode’s Law,” touching the 
relative distances of the planets from the sun, and “ The Tripod 
of Life,” or the brain, the lungs, and the heart, also seem 
somewhat out of place; and we wonder why “ Slingsby Law- 
rence” (G. H. Lewes), or “Robert Halt” (M. Vien), or 
“Timothy Sparks” (Charles Dickens), or ‘Timothy Tit- 
comb” (J. G. Holland), have been singled out for notice. 

But we have no desire to be too critical; nor have we for- 
gotten that the work modestly claims to be but a“ Note-Book.” 
It could not be otherwise than easy to point to sins of omission 
in a book ranging over an almost unlimited area, and which 
has no pretensions to finality; and our object in noticing 
some of them is that they may be supplied in a future 
edition. We have come upon very few actual mistakes, and 
are glad to bear testimony to the general accuracy of Dr. 
Brewer’s book, and to the fairness with which he gives both 
sides of a story when the ‘authorities differ—as in the 
case of Pope Joan, or in that of Joan of Are. It is a book 
which any one may take up to while away half-an-hour, and 
the half-hour will grow into an hour ere he putsit down. He 
will come upon subjects which must interest him, and he cannot 
fail to add to his historical knowledge; for though the bulk 
of what is read may pass away with the moments they occupy, 
some will linger in the memory. Candidates for examina- 
tions where history is one of the subjects, will find it a god- 
send in going through test-papers; acrostic-solvers will gladly 
welcome it among their books of reference; and people in 
general will appreciate it for its reliable and out-of-the-way 
information. 





THREE GOOD NOVELS.* 
Tr is but rarely that on reading three novels one can pronounce 
that they are all good. But such is the fortunate fate of the 
reader of the three books under review, perhaps because they 





* (1.) The Romance of a Chélet. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. London: F. V. 





themselves the agents of Captain Right, resisted the enclosure 
of commons, levelled the commons (hence their previous title 


White and Co.—(2.) Conscience. By Hector Malot. Translated by Julia 8. Rae, 
London : Richard Bentley and Son,——(3.) A Merciful Divorce, By F. W. Maude, 
| London: Trischler and Co, 
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are all shorter than the ordinary novel. 

Praed’s and M. Hector Malot’s books are only two volumes, 

and Mr. Maude’s is only one. 

very different types. 
Mrs. Campbell Praed’s book has only one demerit,—its title. 

A Romance of a Chilet is a most misleading name for a story 

that has really nothing to do with a chdlet, and instead of 

being a romance, is a tragedy of every-day life, and a struggle 
between love and duty, the crisis of the story taking place 
among an Anglo-American colony in a village in Switzerland, 
in the holiday season. As the interest of the book does not 
lie in the intricacy of its plot, we shall not spoil the reader’s 
pleasure by revealing it. It is a careful and thoughtful study 
of the effect of the knowledge of a taint of insanity on a high- 
minded young Englishman and a girl who is supposed to be 
American, but turns out to be an Anglo-Italian. The man 
isall through conscious of a hereditary taint, but supposes the 
insanity to have been that of a more or less distant ancestor, 
and accordingly, after a short struggle (which his innamorata 
mistakes for doubt whether she is good enough for him, or he in 
love enough for her), he engages himself after telling her the 
difficulty. But then an inquisitive and meddling person, who 
is, by-the-way, an extremely well-drawn character, discovers 
that the heroine is the daughter of a mad woman who mur- 
dered her supposed rival: and at the same time the hero’s 
mother reveals to him that it was not a distant ancestor, but 
his own father, who was mad. He therefore breaks the 
engagement off without telling the reason, and the agony of 
the heroine, her plunging into society and engaging herself to 
an Italian Prince, her recovery of her better self, and retire- 
ment to a nunnery on ascertaining the truth, form a tragic 
and well-drawn episode. “It is a mad world, my masters,” 
but not quite so mad, we may hope, as Mrs. Praed has depicted ; 
but, given the improbability of scions of two mad families 
falling in love with each other, the book is powerful and life- 
like. The minor characters are very well done. 

M. Hector Malot’s book is, for him, a new departure. It is 

rather of the shilling-shocker school; but it rises above that 
school in virtue of the psychological power displayed in it. It 
is a study of the effects of remorse or the stings of conscience 
on a doctor of eminent science and ability, who commits a 
murder, thinking himself superior to the ordinary dictates 
of morality, and disbelieving in conscience. He enters on the 
murder for the sake of money, with, as he imagines, perfect 
sang-froid and scientific calculation, only to find that when he 
is in it, he has not been able to anticipate all the difficulties ; 
while immediately he has done it, he finds that it was 
unnecessary, that his sang-froid has deserted him, and that he 
is in such constant fear of detection that he makes the most 
stupid blunders. He escapes detection, however, through 
suspicion falling on the brother of the girl he is in love with. 
He thinks he can get him off by his scientific evidence, but 
discovers that he himself has been seen in the murdered man’s 
house a few minutes before the murder is known to have been 
committed, by a paralysed lady for whom he is called in to 
prescribe. She recognises him, and he disposes of her. In 
spite of his evidence, the brother of his love is condemned. 
And then conscience and remorse, apart altogether from the 
fear of detection, awake. He is never detected, and becomes 
a man of the highest eminence in his profession. He marries 
his love. But he finds his hell within him. The Hrinnys 
pursue him. His wife discovers the secret and leaves him. 
He is left outwardly successful, but prematurely aged, alone 
with his conscience. The book is a powerful study, drawn 
with strong and unswerving, one might say with pitiless, hand. 
We should add that it is admirably translated, in natural and 
good English. 

Mr. Maude’s book is of a very different style, and 
its descent to every-day earth, after the somewhat rare- 
fied atmosphere of the two other books, comes as a pleasant 
relief, like the clowns in a Shakespearian tragedy. It 
is not, however, a farce, but a genteel comedy. And, as 
usual in the genteel comedy, the hero and the heroine are not 
particularly interesting characters, being of the adorably lovely 
young woman and beautiful wax-moustached warrior type. 
The young woman’s immaculateness is perhaps a little 
marred by her marrying an elderly citizen to get £7,000 
to pay her father’s debts, incurred by embezzlement. But as 
that sort of thing is ordinarily done in a “society” novel, 


Mrs. Campbell 


They belong, however, to three 


characters are more lifelike. The Dowager Countess who 
objects to new people and fashionable fastness, but has some 
racy notions of her own, is an excellent character. The hero's 
wife (No. 1, vice the heroine sold for £7,000) is an amusing 
sketch of the frivolous young woman born to wealth but not 
to the purple, whose sole aim is society, and who sells herself 
to a young Marquis for money for ball-dresses, not for love, 
but is perhaps a little too callous and heartless. There are 
some fine epigrams in the book, e.g., @ propos of the aforesaiq 
wife No. 1:—* This woman had the secret that defies the 
ravages of time. She had no heart, few emotions, and an 
excellent digestion.” “To win social success, we women haye 
to be just bad enough, and not too bad.” Altogether, the 
book is lively, and thoroughly readable (barring one or two of 
the heroine’s effusions of morality) from cover to cover; and 
if a little wanting in solidity and stability, why it is only 
like to its somewhat chameleon author, with his political 
changeableness. 
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Of This Death. By Mrs. Vere Campbell. 2 vols. (Ward and 
Downey.)—Mrs. Vere Campbell is not deficient in ill-regulated 
ability, which we are so sorry to see expended upon such a novel 
as Of This Death. The title is taken, with somewhat equivocal 
taste, from one of the most solemnly impressive passages in St, 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, and it ill befits a work of fiction 
in which cheap mysticism, sickly sentiment, and unwholesome 
sensuousness are bewilderingly combined. The heroine, whose 
actions and emotions are described with tiresome elaboration 
and misplaced sympathy, is a young lady who, to say the 
least, is sadly wanting in womanly reticence and discretion, 
and who would certainly be described by severe and _ plain. 
spoken matrons as “a forward young hussy.” Nor can the 
term of reproach be considered unjust when applied to a 
girl of seventeen who at once responds to the advances of 
a man who is a perfect stranger to her, meets him after 
dark in a deserted church, and afterwards accompanies him to 
his rooms, where she lies with her head against his knee, “like 
sweet Psyche wooed to voluptuous life in love’s caress.” This is 
nauseous enough, but even more offensive—indeed, positively 
revolting—is some of the conversation of that repulsive old 
scoundrel Donithorne, who speaks of a woman’s “ gratification in 
smearing her story over with the saliva of feminine cant,” and 
thus addresses his own daughter, Pamela Renfrew, who has 
accused him of a deliberate endeavour to ruin her married happi- 
“And why not, daughter? Ycu gratified your mother’s 
langorous blood which you have inherited by this union with 
your bovine giant, and have had sleek pleasure out of it for years, 
Now I gratify my slower passions by upsetting it.” Disgusting 
stuff of this kind would ruin a far abler book than Of This Death, 
which seems to us as uninteresting as it is radically unhealthy. 
The Gambler’s Secret. By Percy Fendall. 2 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—The gambler with whose secret Mr. Fendall’s story is 
largely concerned, is a certain Colonel Lyle, who for one evening 
has gone into partnership with a gentlemanly cardsharper, and 
netted by unfair play no less a sum than £7,000. The accomplice, 
finding himself in pecuniary straits, blackmails the Colonel, who 
allows him an income of £200 a year as the price of his silence,— 
a rather weak concession, seeing that the blackmailer could only 
expose his confederate by exposing himself. 


ness: 


The whole business 
becomes known to Lyle’s eldest daughter, a high-principled and 
strong-minded girl, who compels her father to expatriate himself 
and settle down to a life of monotonous dullness in a Continental 
city. This part of the story drags considerably, but its move- 
ment is accelerated by the appearance upon the scene of Mrs, 
Dalrymple, an attractive but impecunious widow, with expensive 
tastes and a damaged reputation, who knows the Colonel’s secret, 
and resolves to turn her knowledge to practical account. Her 
plots and schemes provide Mr. Fendali with the greater part 
of his narrative material; and though his book is both 
flimsy and unedifying, it has a certain briskness which will com- 
mend it to readers who only demand of a novel that it shall 
provide thein with a few hours of light entertainment. 

Santa Barbara, Se. By “ Ouida.” (Chatto and Windus.)—In 
many of the novels of the lady who chooses to be known as 
“ Quida,” there is much that is intensely repelling to readers who 
cannot fairly be accused of squeamishness; but this objection 
does not apply even to all her longer stories, while the short tales, 
of which she has written a considerable number, are as a rule not 
only negatively unobjectionable, but in many ways positively 





perhaps it rather adds to her charms in society. The minor 





charming. The pathos of such stories as “Two Little Wooden 
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» and “ oo of Flanders,” is perhaps a little too much 
Shoes” and g I 


elaborated for perfect art ; but they have a winning ohare which 
few simple-minded readers can fail to recognise. There is not, 


we think, anything auite so good as either of them in the half- 
dozen stories which compose her latest volume, and the title-story 
might with advantage have been omitted; but several of its com- 
panions are full of tender beauty, though their uniform sadness 
makes them anything but cheerful reading. “The Stable Boy” 
is specially open to this objection: it is too harrowing to leave 
any impression but one of pain, which to those who love animals 
“" Ouida” evidently loves them will be almost torture. This 
kind of thing is not healthy art. 

English Carols of the Fifteenth Century. Edited by J. A. Fuller 
Maitland. (Leadenhall Press.)—Students of music will read this 
yolume with much interest, nor will those who regard it from the 
literary point of view find it without value. Mr. Fuller Maitland 
has reprinted, with the original words and notation, thirteen 
carols, one of which is of a secular character, “The Sons of Agin- 
court.” He has added the same with the words modernised, and 
the musical notation also adapted to our present system (Mr. W. 
§. Rockstro supplying here additional parts). The “ Carols” are 
found in a manuscript of the fifteenth century, probably not 
much later than the date of the battle. Along with this may 
be mentioned Real Sailor-Songs, collected and edited by John 
Ashton (Leadenhall Press). They belong to the latter part of the 
seventeenth, to the eighteenth, and the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. Keppel, Russel, Dunean, Hawke, 
Nelson, are among the heroes celebrated. War is not the only 
subject of the sailors’ Muse. ‘The “ Press-Gang” is sung of ; so 
A very curious and 





Benbow, 


is “ Shipwreck,” and so, of course, is “ Love.” 
interesting collection this, which does great credit to the research 
and industry of the compiler. Mr. Ashton has, indeed, done much 
for half-forgotten literature. 

The Annals of Swainswick. By R. E. M. Peach. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)——-Mr. Peach has collected a number of interesting facts 
about the parish of Swainswick (near Bath), as, indeed, any com- 
petent person may do if he will take the pains to search into 
parish history. The Manor, the Church, the parish books, all 
furnish material. It is noticeabte that in the 314 years since 1577, 
there have been but eight rectors, including the preseat incum- 
bent, Professor Earle. ‘This gives very nearly forty years to each. 
We may be permitted to hope that Professor Earle, who has held the 
living since 1857, will raise the average. The first on the list, Richard 
Davys, was curate and rector for seventy-one years. ‘The most dis- 
tinguished native of Swainswick is William Prynne, of whom Mr- 
Peach gives an interesting account. The burial of a centenarian 
is recorded in 1631, and of another of the same name four years 
afterwards. In a note we are told of a certain James White, 
who died in Walcot Poorhouse at an age which must have been 
107, and may have been 113. He died in 1808, and remembered 
the death of Queen Anne. The accounts 
items. In 1631, the parish paid 6s. 3d. for “six fox-heads and three 
ravens.” Foxes frequently appear, their price being 1s. per head. 
Washing the surplice cost 4d., but the price was raised to 6d. 
“Maimed soldier money” is a frequently recurring item. In 
1674, twelve days’ work with a team of horses is charged at 6s. per 
day. In 1686, the parish collects 19s. 2}d. for the French Protes- 
tants, in obedience to a letter from Bishop Ken, who speaks of it 
as “a godlike charity.” ‘Two years afterward, the parish pays 
two shillings for the ringers on the birth of the Young Pretender, 
ashilling for a prayer against the invasion ef William III., and 
The fauna 


contain some curious 


another shilling for a thanksgiving for his success. 
of Swainswick is abundant; of its flora the most curious item is 
the red-currant found wild. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. send us six little volumes, prettily 
illustrated, of extracts, in prose and verse, from the works of 
Frances Ridley Havergal, bearing the general title of “ Messages 
Songs for the Mountain, Thoughts 


for Life’s Journey.” ‘These are: 


for the Roadway, Food for the Desert, Light for the Valley, Directions 


The illustrations are of 
landscapes and other rural scenes, and are well executed in colours. 

Memoir and Letters of Sidney Gilchrist Thomas. Edited by R. W, 
Burnie. (John Murray.)—This is a remarkable biography, not so 
much for its execution, though this is just what could be wished, 
as for the remarkable interest of the subject. 8. G. Thomas was 
an inventor, who worked out his results under no small difficulties, 
and who had the good fortune to receive the due reward of his 
genius. Add to this that the wealth which he thus acquired he 
held on the strictest principles of its being a trust rather than a 
possession, and we have a remarkable combination of ability, good 
fortune, and high principle. After a brief experience of teaching, 
he obtained a junior clerkship in the Thames Police Office. This 
post he held for twelve years, discharging its duties with such 
success, that the Magistrates of the Court joined in an effort to 





induce the Home Office to depart from the rule of seniority, and 
appoint him to a vacant senior clerkship. And yet for nearly all 
this time he had been giving his best energies and thoughts to 
the working out of a discovery, the dephosphorisation of iron. He 
studied mineralogy and chemistry ; he made experiments with his 
own limited means; and he lent continual assistance to the ex- 
periments which a relative, with more appliances at his command, 
continued to carry on. And at last he succeeded. He achieved 
the solution of a problem at which experts had vainly toiled. 
In the remarkable annals of invention there are few pages 
more interesting, and indeed more thoroughly satisfactory in 
every way, than this memoir of 8. G. Thomas. He died in his 
thirty-seventh year, of pulmonary disease. 

The Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. By Robert Sinker, 
D.D. (Bell and Deighton ; Bell and Sons.)—It is disappointing 
to be told that the library of the great College inherited very 
little indeed from the smaller foundations in which it had a 
part at least of its beginnings. Michaelhouse had a large library, 
but only two or three of its books, and none of its manuscripts, 
are to be found in thatof its successor ; of the literary possessions of 
King’s Hall, nothing remains. The actual building now in use 
dates from 1676-95 (the years in which it was begun and finished). 
It superseded a building which was finished about the end of the 
sixteenth century. Its inception was due to the enterpris of 
Isaae Barrow, then Master, who died in the year after its com- 
mencement. Its cost, Dr. Sinker tells us, was about £16,000. We 
do not hear whether any of Dr. Barrow’s books—so well chosen, 
it is said, that they sold for more than they cost—found the way 
to the shelves. Dr. Sinker, after duly commemorating some of 
the chief benefactors to the Library, proceeds to describe some of 
its treasures. he collection of manuscripts is large, and though 
it contains nothing of the first importance, full of interest. A 
copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch, and an uncial fragment of the 
New Testament, found in the binding of a volume of Gregory of 
Nazianztwum, may be mentioned. The Latin manuscripts seem 
especially valuable, and there are some fine missals and psalters. 
Among modern manuscripts, those of Milton are noticeable. A 
fac-simile of the conclusion of “ Lycidas” is given; the hand- 
writing is very legible. In the twenty-nine lines there are but 
three or four stops. Another fac-simile is of a letter from Bacon 
to the College, and a third, a page from Thackeray’s *‘ Esmond 
Both are remarkably good. We may notice how Thackeray 
erases phrases that do not suit the eighteenth-century style, of 
which, indeed, “ Esmond” is a masterly specimen. ‘ Burst out 
‘is changed into ‘“ broke,” and “ clear, penetrating 
tones” has been scratched out. ‘The collection of early printed 
books, foreign and English, is described at some length. The 
Library now contains “about 80,000 volumes, of which 1,918 are 
MSS.” 

Kinsfolk and Others. By the Author of ‘The Atelier du Lys.” 
(National Society.)—Here we have a social problem, as it may be 
called, neatly set forth. 
claimed by her mother, who had left her as an infant in the charge of 
She does not understand the circumstances, 


” 


, 


into a laugh 


A girl, just growing into a woman, is 
nD ‘l no ’ 


her father’s mother. 
thinking her mother to blame, whereas it was the imperious 
selfishness of the father that had caused the alienation. How 
ought she to act? how will she act? are the questions that have 
to be answered. The mother has supported herself by teaching, 
and has a very dear pupil, of whom her daughter is jealous. And 
then she is sought in marriage by this pupil’s father. Altogether 
there is no little complication; and we are interested in seeing 
the skill and good taste with which the tangled skein is unravelled, 


Averil. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. (Religious Tract Society.) 
This is a pretty story, which it would not be easy, perhaps, to 
distinguish from an ordinary novel. One may have a suspicion 
that it would not have appeared under its present auspices five-and- 
But this does not at all mean to say that we in 
People will have fiction, and fiction to 


twenty years ago. 
the least disapprove. 
which love supplies the main interest. 
gain when we have something so thoroughly wholesome, and at 


This being so, great is the 


the same time interesting, and, we may add, instructive, as Miss 
Carey’s Averil. 

Westmoreland Church Notes. Collected and arranged by Edward 
Bellasis. 2 vols. (‘I'. Wilson, Kendal.)—Mr. Bellasis has collected 
here the “ heraldry, epitaphs, and other inscriptions in the thirty- 
two ancient parish churches and churchyards of Westmoreland.” 
This he has done in the interests of genealogy ; and those who are 
concerned with that study, with which, indeed, any of us may have 
something to do, ought to be much obliged to him. Inscriptions 
and other records of the departed have a tendency to disappear. 
Time destroys many, and the hand of the restorer, now happily 
in a measure stayed, still more. A record is therefore valuable. 
We cannot exactly see the reason for the collection entitled 
Faithful Servants, by Acthur J. Munby, M.A. (Reeves and Turner), 
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except it be to increase our regard for human nature. Mr. Munby’ 
assisted by friends, has taken pains to collect the inscriptions on 
monuments erected by employers to faithful servants. He has put 
tozether 692, “450 on female servants, and 242 on male.” More 
than three hundred of these come from an earlier work, where the 
proportion was reversed (187 men and 124 women). A number 
of obituary notices are given. 

The Present State of the Fine Arts in France. By P. G. Hamerton. 

(Seeley and Co.)—It would not be easy to find a writer equally 
well qualified to write on this subject with Mr. Hamerton. An 
artist himself of no mean powers, a critic with much insight and 
well-balanced judgment, he has also had all the opportunities 
that are afforded by a long-continued residence in France,—a very 
different matter from the brief visits that can be paid to annual 
exhibitions. We venture to say that much is to be found in this 
volume which will be new even to those whose business it is to 
have an acquaintance with the subject. Artists whose work is 
very seldom, if ever, seen outside the borders of their own 
country, receive a careful and well-informed estimate. The 
change in French art of every kind has, Mr. Hamerton remarks, 
been very great during the last quarter of a century. From 
being bound by very severe restrictions, it has now gained an 
almost unlimited freedom; “the invasion of realism,” as our 
author puts it in his concluding paragraph, “has destroyed all 
authority whatever.” In landscape-painting, for instance, 
artists endeavour to give the colours of Nature as they see 
them, not according to a convention with which we may com- 
pare Sir George Beaumont’s once-famous dictum, that there never 
should be a landscape without a brown tree. It is no small 
help to Mr. Hamerton that he is really continuing in this work a 
subject which he first took up many years ago. Indeed, he tells 
us that his very first essay in art-criticism was an essay on the 
Salon of 1863. Since that time he has watched events, and he 
now gives us his impression with no common authority. Among 
the chapters we may especially note “Impressionism,” ‘The 
Survival of Classical Sentiment” (in which we may find proofs, if 
we want them, that Mr. Hamerton can be pungent on occasion), 
and “The Rustic School.” It is this last that is probably best 
known to the average Englishman of all the varieties of French 
art. Sculpture, architecture (which has in France an original 
development), and engraving are separately treated. There are 
twelve large plates, of which seven are etchings. “The Vault of 
Steel,” an incident in the early days of the Revolution, after Mons. 
J. P. Laurens (not an etching) ; ‘The Pavanne,” etched by P. A. 
Masse, after Toudouze; “ A Monk’s Fun,” etched by Ben Damman, 
after Garnier, may be mentioned. ‘The vignettes are more than 
sixty in number, and are of great and varied interest. 

The Tarot of the Bohemians. By“ Papus.” (Chapman and Hall.) 
—This is one of the books of which even a reviewer need not feel 
ashamed to say that it is beyond him. “'The Tarot Pack of Cards, 
transmitted by the Gypsies from generation to generation, is the 
primitive book of initiation.” “ Papus” interprets it, and so 
supplies Initiates with “an absolute key to occult science.” The 
uninitiated are not left wholly out in the cold. They “ will find in 
it the explanation of the lofty philosophy and science of ancient 
Egypt,” and this really is no trifle; while “ladies,” whom, of course, 
it is idle to describe as either initiated or uninitiated, “are enabled 
to practise the use of the divining Tarot.” We wish that we 
could give our readers some help, but these things are beyond us. 

Miscellanies. By Francis W. Newman. Vol. V. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Here are twenty papers, on subjects “ chiefly 
Academic,” into which we cannot pretend to follow the writer. 
“The Authorship of the Odyssey” is certainly a powerful argu- 
ment on the side of the “Chorizontes,” though we cannot assent 
to the view that the Odyssey view of the gods is inferior to 
that found in the Iliad. Why criticise the curious little detail, 
very common in ancient, and indeed modern belief, that the lower 
animals can see what man cannot (< propos of the dogs recognising 
Athene)? The reader will find much curious and interesting 
matter in Mr. Newman’s Miscellanies, though he can hardly escape 
a good many shocks to his convictions. 

History ef the Free Churches of England. By Herbert S. Skeat and 
Charles S. Miall. (Alexander and Shepheard.)—Mr. Skeat wrote 
the History as far back as 1850. This work was published in 1868. 
Mr. Miall now continues the work down to the present time, adding 
in his five chapters about half as much again to the original work. 
It was, says Mr. Miall, Mr. Skeat’s contention that “the best 
features in the political and social constitution, and the mental as 
well as the religious life of England, can be traced to the direct or 
indirect influence of the principles of Dissent.” A more arrogant 
claim can hardly be conceived. Surely the moral and mental life 
of the nation has been developed out of many influences. We 
would not deny its proper share to the action and sentiment of 





Miall fairly represents him, means that more than nineteen. 
twentieths of the formative elements were comparatively worth, 
less. How small a part of what England is, has been created } 
Dissent! How justified Matthew Arnold was when he spoke of the 
glorification of the “‘dissidence of Dissent”! Mr. Skeat has not 
been happy in his successor and continuator. 


A Transatlantic Holiday. By T. Fitz-Patrick, M.A. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—After paying a handsome tribute to thy 
steamer (the ‘Teutonic ’) in which he crossed the Atlantic, Mr. 
Fitz-Patrick gives his opinion with much freedom about men ang 
things in the States. He has but a poor estimate of American 
manners and American taste, and he takes Dr. Bryce severely ¢) 
task for his too favourable opinion. The most notable thing about 
his volume is his prognostications of the large increase that the 
Catholic Church is certain to obtain in the States. 


Chess. By L. Hoffer. (Routledge and Sons.)—This is a yo. 
publication of an article contributed by the author to “The 
Cyclopedia of Card and Table Games.” It contains a complete 
account of the game, gives and examines the various Openings 
and defences, and furnishes various problems and situations for 
consideration. 

Selected Sermons of Schleiermacher. ‘Translated by Mary RF. 
Wilson. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This is a volume of “The 
Foreign Biblical Library” series, which is appearing under the 
editorship of Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll. Twenty-seven sermons of 
Schleiermacher have been chosen, and a memoir has been prefixed, 
The sermons are peculiarly interesting, in view of the course of 
Christian thought since the preacher’s, time, a course which his 
utterances have not failed to affect. The first discourse is on 
prayer. We gather from it that the preacher was inclined to 
limit his views as to the efficacy of prayer to its subjective in. 
fluence on the mind. “Christ’s Resurrection an Image of Our 
Lord,” implies a simple acceptance of the fact of the bodily 
resurrection of Christ. The view of the Personality of Christ, as 
set forth in “ Jesus Born the Son of God,” seems to be in harmony 
with the orthodox standard. Schleiermacher was considerably 
opposed to anything like Ebionitism. The style of the discourses 
is admirable. They are full of force and unction, and their 
characteristic merits seem to have been adequately represented 
by the translator. 

Types of the Saintly Life. By Arthur C. Tuberville. (Elliot 
Stock.)—Mr. Tuberville gives his six chapters to six diferent 
types, as he calls them. It cannot be denied that he is sutticiently 
wide in his sympathies. Marcus Aurelius, St. Francis of Assisi, 
Savonarola, Bunyan, Elizabeth Fry, and President Garfield are 
his subjects. 

Alderman Cobden of Manchester. By Sir E. W. Watkin, Bart. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.)—This is a volume mainly devoted to setting 
forth the services performed by Mr. Cobden in his civic capacity. 
A chapter, for instance, is given to his relations with the Corpora- 
tion of Manchester, and another to his work in the foundation of 
the Manchester Atheneum. Of course there are notices from 
time to time of his political action, and, indeed, the connection 
between the two parts of his life is very close. The book is illus- 
trated by some interesting portraits and other photographs. Any 
complete life of the great Reformer must take this volume into 
account, 

Peter’s Rock in Mohammed’s Flood. By Thomas W. Allies. 
(Burns and Oates.)—This is the seventh and completing volume 
of Mr. Allies’s thoughtful and learned work on “ The Formation of 
Christerdom.” It takes in the period from the death of Pope 
Gregory the Great, to the coronation of Charlemagne by Pope 
Leo III. on Christmas Day, 800. It is concerned, as the title 
indicates, with the relations between Christendom and Islam, with 
the character of Mahommed (of which Mr. Allies takes a very un- 
favourable view), the attitude of the Popes to the Eastern Empire 
and to the successive masters of Italy, and finally, with the 
establishment of the Holy Roman Empire. We differ seriously 
from many of the historian’s conclusions, while willingly acknow- 
ledging his industry, the wide range of his knowledge, and the 
general value of his contribution to the history of the time. 


Where Town and Country Meet. By Mrs. Alfred Baldwin. (Long- 
mans.)—This is a singularly well-written story. The plot is well 
contrived. There is poetical character about the justice which 
we find worked out in the dénowement, and yet though poetical, 
it is strictly prosaic in its probability. The way in which the 
false Joyce is made to keep her promise is a very powerful stroke 
of the tragic kind. But the chief charm of Where Town and Country 
Meet is in the telling of the tale. Such racy talk from the lips of 
town-folk and country-folk we have seldom had the privilege of 
hearing since Mrs. Poyser ceased to entertain us. Mrs. Tipper is 
comforting her friend by the consideration that many women have 





the Nonconforming bodies. But Mr, Skeat’s claim, if, indeed, Mr. 
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the wages for drink as many do, and when 
he’s in liquor, he takes it respectable-like and sets quiet, 
ae don’t look much more of a fool than what he do when 
a pat » Excellent, too, is the plain speaking of Mr. 
pe ws to old Oliver Dark as to the contingencies of old 
- You're brittle-like, you catch a bit of cold, p’raps, 
a <a younger man ’ud take no notice on, and you’re 
- a puff. It’s nothing but what you’ve got to expect 
yan —- Mr. Dark.” When Mr. Cradock, a little elevated 
ve prod is driving his wife and friend home, and in the excite- 
pe ss ak ts eloquence runs the trap against a milestone, Mrs. 
pete comes out with great force :—* Look ’ee ’ere, Cradock, if 
you're agoing to preach, it ’ud be a deal safer on the ale-‘ouse 
pbench,—that don’t go on wheels, and can't run you and your con- 
eregation agin no milestones.” There is a very good description 
of life in the hop-gardens. 

Uneven Ground. By Florence Severne. 3 vols. (David Stott.) 
_This is a love-story, which has, one might say, for its chief 
raison @étre a description of life: in Rome, a scene where Miss 
severne naturally finds herself at home. The story has little or 
nothing in it to distinguish it from hundreds of the same kind 
that have been told before. It is not, indeed, equal to what might 
have been expected from an earlier effort of the author. Still, it 
is well told, and it is wholesome. 

Drawn Blank. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 3 vols. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—This is, in part, a sporting story, with its plot compli- 
cated by one of those curious confusions of identity which are, 
happily, more common in fiction than in real life. Two children 
are changed at nurse, and the change is made to turn out well; a 
fortune-hunting spendthrift meets with his due, and an honest 
man finds that he can make love and obligations to society 
coincide. We cannot say more in praise of Drawn Blank than 
that the narrative moves on with fair briskness, and that there is 


pack as much 0” 


no harm in it. 

The World of Faith and the Every-Day World. By Otto Funcke. 
Translated by Sophia Taylor. (T. and T. Clark.)—This is a 
volume of remarkable sermons. The preacher takes the life of 
Abraham, and in a spirit very different from the critical manner 
which we are accustomed to find in his countrymen, treats it with 
a view to edification. The plainness and freedom of his speech, 
the homeliness and force of his illustrations, the general directness 
and vigour of his method, are such as one does not often meet 
with. Dogmatism, political preaching, the stiffness of pulpit 
diction, straining after effect, are the things which Pastor Funcke 
specially abhors. To describe him in short, we should say that 
he was a German Spurgeon. 


A Singer’s Wife. By Fanny M. D. Murfree. (Cassell and Co.)— 
This is a story of the reigning American fashion, in which 
character is elaborately studied, and incident, so to speak, tabooed. 
Felicia Raymond marries a professional singer against her father’s 
wish. The pair are not happy together. She cannot enter into 
his life, and yet cannot be content, as may well be supposed, to 
stand outside it. When she comes to hear him sing, she makes 
him sing false. That is how we read the story, but we do not 
understand how the result is brought about. Finally, he is killed 
at the burning of the opera-house, and she goes back to her 
father’s. home, not a little disenchanted. Miss Murfree writes 
well, sometimes, we might say, eloquently ; but it is not easy to 
make a story of this kind attractive, even though we may admire 
it from a literary point of view.——Most readers will find some- 
thing more to their taste in a selection of stories, seven in number, 
The Prince’s Whim; and other Stories, by Katharine 8S. Macquoid 
(Innes and Co.) 

John Kenneth Mackenzie. By Mrs. Bryson. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—Dr. Mackenzie, a native of Yarmouth, of mingled 
Highland and Welsh parentage, spent some thirteen years as a 
medical missionary in China. At first he was stationed at Han- 
Kow, but afterwards saw reason to ask for a transfer to Tien-tsin. 
Here, for a while, he was in great difficulties. There were no 
funds available for the purchase of drugs, and a memorial asking 
for help addressed to the Viceroy, Li Hung Chang, seemed to pro- 
duce no effect. Then the opportunity came. The Viceroy’s wife 
became seriously ill, and was given up by the Chinese physicians. 
In this extremity etiquette was set aside, and Dr. Mackenzie was 
called in. He treated the patient with good effect, and a lady- 
physician carried on the treatment which he prescribed,—another 
proof, by-the-way, of the great call there is for female practitioners 
of medicine in the East. After this, things went smoothly. Un- 
happily, Dr. Mackenzie overworked himself, and died when 
his work seemed to promise best. His loss was a most 
serious one, and yet the work has not been stopped, but 
has continued to prosper: This story of his life is remark- 


writer who is well acquainted with the country where the work 
was done. We cannot think that Mrs. Bryson is right in insisting 
that it is of the very essence of conversion to be sudden; that, 
in fact, no conversion is genuine unless it is sudden. There are 
some genuine saints whom such a dictum uncanonises. The lines, 


“the shining table-lands 
To which our God Himself is moon and sun,” 


were not written by Dr. Farrar. 

His Angel. By Henry Herman. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—This 
is a spirited story. Daniel Kershaw, a millionaire from the 
American West, comes into relation with a young man who is 
coming from the same country eastward in the hopes of making 
his fortune. To put the difficulty very briefly: the young man 
is the son of a peculiarly bad sort of villain, and has the millstone 
of his parentage around his neck, a very heavy weight when he 
comes to love Kershaw’s daughter. The reader, however, knows 
her not to be the daughter, but the child of a father no better 
than her lover’s. Of course it is only fair that the family inheri- 
tance should not be a lasting bar either on one side or the other. 
How the tangled skein is smoothed out makes the subject of an 
exciting tale, the Rev. Gideon Carey being perhaps the best of 
the characters who bring the little drama to a close. 

Some French and Spanish Men of Genius. Sketches by Joseph 
Forster. (Ellis and Elvey.)—Mr. Forster gives an account of 
twelve Frenchmen, beginning with Marivaux, a comedian who 
flourished in the first half of the eighteenth century, down to M. 
Zola. They are pleasantly written, and sometimes show a good 
deal of spirit. We cannot always agree with the author’s views. 
It is scarcely true that Voltaire “never attacked true religion.” 
He had, it is true, a genuine hatred of oppression, and did good 
service in a war against a tyranny which often claimed religious 
sanction; but it would be only too easy to give a number of 
insults to both faith and morals in his works. One of the best 
of the essays is that which compares Eugéne Sue and M. Zola. 
Three Spanish authors are treated of,—Lope de Vega, Cervantes, 
and Calderon. 


An Introduction to the Johannine Writings. By Paton J. Gloag, 
D.D. (Nisbet and Co.)—We cannot pretend to criticise in the 
space at our command Dr. Gloag’s learned work; but we do not 
hesitate to commend it to the consideration of theological 
students. Part of it has been anticipated by the author’s dis- 
cussion of the Epistles in his “ Introduction to the Catholic 
Epistles,” a book which has taken a place of its own in Biblical 
criticism. We have now, in addition, a full treatment of the 
questions that concern the authorship, date, and general bearing 
of the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse. As to the Gospel, Dr. 
Gloag evidently thinks that the case for its apostolicity is 
strengthening. At the same time, the concessions which he 
makes, and, in our opinion, is quite right in making, are incon- 
sistent with a hard and mechanical theory of inspiration. “We 
have no hesitation,” he writes, “in allowing a certain degree of 
subjectivity on the part of John.” Certainly “subjectivity” in the 
inspired writer finds no place in the teaching of Dr. Goulburn and 
his friends. The argument on this subject will be found candid and 
instructive. With regard to the Apocalypse, Dr. Gloag holds with 
the view that ascribes the later date to its authorship, and is in- 
clined, though he holds that the key to its meaning has not been 
discovered, to the futurist rather than the preterist school. Here, 
too, the reader will find a candid and complete statement of the 
question.—The Structure of the Apocalypse. By David Brown, 
D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—After a silence of nearly fifty 
years on all prophetical subjects, Dr. Brown issues this volume, 
summing up the results of many reflections and much study. He 
holds the later theory of the date, and its predictive character, 
referring much of its language to Pagan and Papal Rome. It is 
evident that Dr. Brown keeps to the view, which, indeed, was 
almost universal among Protestant divines in the days of his 
youth, that the “Man of Sin” is the Pope. Along with these 
may be mentioned :—The Practical Teaching of the Apocalypse. By 
the Rev. G. V. Garland. (Longmans.)—Mr. Garland holds that the 
Papacy is pointed at in the Revelation, but that the full 
development: of the hostile power is yet to come.——The First 
Epistle of St. John. By the Rev. C. Watson, D.D. (Maclehose and 
Sons, Glasgow.) 

Jedwood Justice. By Albany de Fonblanque. 3 vols. (Bentley 
and Sons.)—This novel has decided merits. It is written through- 
out with force; it has a carefully constructed plot, and ends with 
a dénouement which the reader, even though experienced in 
guessing at surprises, will hardly have expected. That Dick was 
not guilty of the misdoing attributed to him, is a conviction with 
which we start, which we struggle to hold against proof that seems 
to overset it,and in which we find ourselves finally justified. The 
art with which Mr. de Fonblanque contrives all this is quite 








ably interesting, and has the advantage of being told by a 


admirable. If we are to criticise anything, it is the declaration of 
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love which Bertha makes to the hero at a time when, experienced 
woman of the world as she was, she ought to have known that it 
was absolutely hopeless. And Mrs. Barbour is a little too dis- 
agreeable. How could such a mother have had such a daughter as 
“ Dormouse ” ? 


Kimberley Public Library. (W. Clowes and Son.)—The Kimberley 
(South Africa) Public Library was opened in 1883, and contains 
more than fourteen thousand volumes, a very respectable total to 
accumulate in so short a time. And the books, as far as a hasty 
examination of these pages goes, seem well chosen. 


Bungalows and Country Houses. By R. A. Briggs. (B. T. Bats- 
ford.)—If any one must build—for to build without compulsion is 
surely an act of unwisdom which we should be sorry to attribute 
to our readers—let him look at Mr. Briggs’s book, “a series of 
designs and examples of recently executed works.” This is the 
feature of the volume. Houses actually built at a named cost are 
pictured. What has been done can be done again, allowing for 
some fluctuations in the market. Plate 3, for instance, gives a 
house that was built for under £800. It contains two sitting- 
rooms, four bedrooms, and a bath-room, with offices, &c. The 
next plate gives a design for one that is to cost £1,000 (aecording 
to estimates actually sent in). Here are five bedrooms and three 
sitting-rooms. Add £150 for an acre of land, and you get a 
respectable house for what would bring you in from Consols 
about £35. 


New Epirions.—We have received from Messrs. G. Bell and 
Sons the second edition of Chaucer’s Poetical Works, 6 vols., 
edited by Richard Morris, LL.D., with Memoir by Sir Harry 
Nicholas. The first edition was published twenty-five years ago, 
in the series known as “‘ The Aldine Poets.” The second contains 
an essay by Mr. A. J. Ellis on “ Chaucer’s Pronunciation,” which 
should be helpful towards the appreciation of his verse, and a 
“Scheme of the Order of the Canterbury Tales, and the Halting 
and Sleeping Places of the Pilgrims on their Journey to Canter- 
bury with Chaucer,” by Mr. A. J. Furnivall; as also some earlier 
versions of some of the poems. But we see no notice of some 
notable discoveries that have been made lately of Chaucerian 
poems, or what are considered so by scholars of repute. 


F.V. WHITE & C0.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





(TO BE OBTAINED IN TOWN AND COUNTRY.) 


I. 


By Mrs. Loverr Cawzron—WEAK WOMAN. 


3 vols. (at all Libraries), 


II, 


By Jonun Srrance Winter.—The OTHER 
MAN’S WIFE. Second Edition, cloth, 23, 61, 
(at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls). 


III. 


By Mrs. Huncrrrorp.—A LIFE’S REMORSE. 
(Author of “* Molly Bawn.”’) Third Edition, in picture boards, 23, (at 


all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls), 


Keats. 
life, Severn, who was an artist by profession, held the congenial appointment of 
British Consul at Rome ; and this fact and his association with the memory of his 
early friend, brought him into social and literary contact with many of the 
celebrities of the century. 


TV. 
By Frorence Marryat.—FACING the FOOT- 
LIGHTS. In picture cover, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


(at all Booksellers’ and Bookstualls), 


vi. 


By “Rita.’—The LAIRD o’ COCKPEN. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d, (at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls). 


SCRIBNER’S 


—_ 


ci) 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARs. 
TON and COMPANY beg to announe 

that the New and Complete RIVERSIDE 
EDITION of the WORKS of OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES is now read, 
Thirteen Volumes, cloth gilt, crown Bey 
Four Guineas. 

*,* Dr. Holmes has annotated the Poem:, and has written new Pref 
several of the Prose Volnme:, There are several Portraits, represe 
genial “ Autocrat”’ at different periods of his life. Each of the pro: 


has an Index, and the Jast volume of verse also contains an index of fj 
all the poems in the three volumes, 
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The RUIN of the SOUDAN: Cause, Effect, 


and Remedy. By Henry Russeu, Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 21: 
_ [Ready immediately, | 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


LORD PALMERSTON. 


BY THE 


MARQUIS OF LORNE, 


Being the New Volume of the “ Qveen’s Prime Ministers” Series, 


“The Marquis of Lorne’s little book must be consulted by every student who 
wishes to get a thorough understanding of European history in the early part of 
the century. The documents to which the author has obtained accegs......are 
both interesting and authoritative.’—Standard, January 21st. 


ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. 


Huau Prick Huaues, M.A. Being the Fourth Volume of ** The Preachers 
of the Age.’ Photogravare Portrait, crown 8vo, 32, 6d, 


OUR ENGLISH HOMER: Shakespeare 


Historically Considered. By Tuomas W. Wuitre, M.A. Crown 8yo, 
buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


*.* A calm, closely reasoned, and vigorous attempt to refate the claims of 
Shakespeare to the authorship of the plays which bear his name. It is con- 
tended in these pages—and with a constant appeal to classical authorities, or 
contemporary evidence, though, of course, of an indirect kind—that Shakespeare 
at best only hired a group of scholarly playwrights to translate and remodel 
dramas which were already in existence. Mr. White endeavours to prove that 
Lord Bacon’s aid was enlisted in the undertaking, and that Marlowe, Peele, 
Lodge, Daniel, and Chapman were the “ adaptors’’ from Greek, Roman, Spanish, 
and Italiau sources, 


The HISTORY of the SUPREME COURT 


of the UNITED STATES. By Hampron L, Carson, 


k } Upwards of 50 
Etched Portraits, Quarto, Four Guineas net. 


Prospectus post-free on application, 


WILLIAM HOGARTH: a Memoir. By 


Austin Dosson. With Bibliography and Catalogue of Prints and Paintings, 
With numerous Illustrations aud Photogravure Plates, demy S8vo, nearly 
400 pp., 24s. A limited Large-Paper Edition, £2 12s. 6d. net. 


** A most charming as well as a most important book......A magnum opus; a 
book of reference for the library shelves,”’—World, 


Now ready. 


Chic Strange 
Adventures of a Bhacton. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


Being the Second Volume in the Revised Monthly Issue of Mr, Black’s Complete 
Novels. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


TEN CENTURIES of TOILETTE. From the 


French of A. Rogipa. By Mrs. CasHeL Hoey. Illustrated in Colours by 
the Author. Small post Svo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


** As a picture-book. the little volume is fascinating to a degree, and should 


offer irresistible temptation to the fair frequenters of the fancy ball,”’—Spectutor. 


** An invalnable handbook to those who have a taste for fancy-balls or tableaux. 


vivants,’— World, 


In the press, ready immediately. 


LIFE and LETTERS of JOSEPH SEVERN. 


By Wituiam SHarp. With Portrait and other Illustrations, royal Svo, 
cloth, #1 ls, 


Severn is chiefly remembered now because of his close friendship with John 
It was in his arms that the young poet expired at Romein 1821. In later 


NEW NOVEL at all LIBRARIES, 


EVEN MINE OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND. 


By Emity Martin, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 123, 


“ An EXCELLENT SHILLINGSWORTH is SCRIBNER.’’—St, James’s Gazette. 


Now ready, the FEBRUARY NUMBER of 


MAGAZINE. 


An Illustrated Monthly. Price One Shilling. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited, 





F. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 





ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Now ready, Vol. IV., demy 4to, 25s. 


COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL PAPERS of 


ARTHUR CAYLEY, Sc.D., F.R.S., Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathe- 
matics in the University of Cambridge. (To be completed in 10 vols.) 


Yow ready, Vol. IX., New Series, for the Years 1874-1883, ABA—GIS. 
mania Cloth, 25s. net ; half-morocco, 32s, net. 


CATALNGUE of SCIENTIFIC PAPERS COMPILED by 
the ROYAL SOCI ETY of LONDON. Vols. I.-VI., for the Years 1800-1863, 
royal 4to, cloth (Vol. I. in half-morocco), £4 net; half-morocco, £5 5s. net. 
Vols. VII.-VII., for the Years 1864-1873, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. net ; half-morocco, 
£253, net. Single volumes, cloth, 20s. net; or half-morocco, 28s. net. 


A HISTORY of EPIDEMICS in BRITAIN. From A.D. 
664 to the Extinction of the Plague in 1666. By C. CREIGHTON, M.D., M.A., 
formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, 1ts. 

“The historical part of his subject is treated with great patience of research 
and often with acute insight, and will be read with interest and profit by all 
serious students of our national history.”’—Times. 


An HISTORICAL SKETCH of the EQUITABLE JURIS- 
DICTION of the COURT of CHANCERY. Being the Yorke Prize Essay 
of the University of Cambridge for 1889. By D. McKenzir Kerty, M.A., 
LL.B., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, 

2 vols. crown 8vo. Vols. I. and II., taken together, 15:, net; Vol. II. only, 10s. 64. net. 


ATRAVELLER'S NARRATIVE of the EPISODE of the 
BAB. (Makala-i-shakhsi sayyah ki dar kaziyya-i-Bab navishta-ast.) Edited, 
Translated, and Annotated by Epwarp G. Browne, M.A., M.B., Fellow of 
Pembroke College, and Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cambridge. 

This Work, composed in Persian by order of Beba’u’llah, the present chief of 
the Babi Sect, comprises « History from its origin till the present day, together 
with a statement of its doctrines and principles. 

Vol. I. contains the fac-simile of the original MS,; Vol. II. contains the 

English translation illustrated by numerous critical and historical notes, based 

for the most part on hitherto unpublished documents. 


ASHORT COMMENTARY on the BOOK of DANIEL. For 
the Use of Students. By A, A. Bevan, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Demy 8vo, 8s. 


The 


Cambridge. 


New Volume of the Pitt Press Mathematical Series. 
ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. ByC. Smith, M.A., Master 


ot Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 3s, 6d. 
“ 4 book not only of practical utility, but also of great educational value.’’— 
Nature. 


New Volumes of the Pitt Press Series. 


LUCIAN—MENIPPUS and TIMON. With Notes and 
Introduction by BE, C. Mackie, M.A. 3s, 6d. 
HOMER—ILIAD. BOOK VI. With Introduction and 


> 


Notes by G. M. Epwarps, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex Oollege. 2s, 
[Nearly ready, 


THUCYDIDES.—BOOK VII. The Text newly Revised 
and Explained, with Introduction, Summaries, Maps, and Indexes. A 
recollation of the British Museum MS. M. has been made for this edition. 
By Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D. 53, Also in Two Parts, 5s. Part L, 
INTRODUCTION and TEXT; Part IL, NUTES and IN DEXEs. 

“The pleasant anticipations with which one takes up a new edition of a 
classical author by Dr. Holden are amply fulfilled in the case of his Seventh 
Book «f Thucydides. Dr. Holden’s admirable scholarship and his methodical 
way of working have enabled him to turn out a comprehensive and as lucid an 
edition of a single book as can be found in any language.’’—Academy, 


LIVY—BOOK IX. With Notes and Introduction by 


H. M. SrepHenson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

VERGIL—The COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by A. 
Sipawick, M.A. 2 vols. Vol. 1., TEXT and INTRODUCTION, 3s, 64.; 
Vol. Il., NOTES, 4s. 6d. 

“‘Tke book should be in the hand of every student of Vergil. It contains in 
aconvenient and compendious form almost all that has been said on the subject 
that is worth saying, and omits what should be omitted ; it is a sensible selection 
from the superfinous mass of commentation under which the poet has long been 
buried. It is impossible to speak too highly of it in this respect. Introduction 
notes, and index, are masterpieces of usefulness and brevity.”—Oxford Magazine. 


Subjects for Cambridge Local Examinations, 
Senior and Junior, December, 1892. 
DE VIGNY—La CANNE de JONC. Edited, with Notes, 


by H. W. Eve, M.A,, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Head-Master 
of University College School. 1s, 6d, 


HAUFF—Die KARAVANE. Edited, with Notes, by A. 


ScHLOTTMANN, Ph.D., late Assistant-Master of Uppingham School. 3s, 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. W1Ltson Verity, N.A., 
sometime scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


MILTON’S COMUS and ARCADES. 3s. 


“Will secure an audience much larger than that for which it has, no doubt, 
been originally intended. It contains not only the text of ‘ Arcades’ and 
*Comus,’ and very full notes upon them, but a Life of Milton, and a very elabo- 
rate and interesting historical essay on‘ The English Masque.’ ’’—Spectator, 


MILTON'S ODE on the MORNING of CHRIST'S 
NATIVITY, L'ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, and LYCIDAS. 2s, 6d. 


MILTON’S SAMSON AGONISTES. With Introduction, 


Notes, and Indexes, [In the press. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. BOOKS XI. and XII. 


[In the press, 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE, 


CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE DUCHESS OF 
POWYSLAND. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “Dumaresq’s Daughter.” 
3 vols., at every Library. | Shortly. 


NEW STORIES by a NEW WRITER. 


IN THE MIDST OF LIFE. 


Tales of Soldiers and Civilians. 
By AMBROSE BIERCE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
CORINTHIA MARAZION. 
By CECIL GRIFFITH, Author of “ Victory Deane,” &e. 

3 vols., at all Libraries. 


“The novel is one of exceptional interest, and may be read with a great deal 
of pleasure.”—Scotsman, 


A SINNERS SENTENCE. 
jy ALFRED LARDER. 
3 vols., at all Libraries, 
“Tt is written with an easy grace, and is not without a moral.”—World. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK. 


COLONEL STARBOTTLE’S 
CLIENT, and Some Other People. 


By BRET HARTE. 
With a Frontispiece by Frep. BARNARD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 6d. 


SANTA BARBARA, &c. By Ouida. 


Second Edition, square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
** Never have Ouida’s gifts been seen to greater advantage than in these 
charming stories.’’—Morning Post. 
NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS, in Picture Boards. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS. By OUIDA. 
ZEPH: a Circus Story. RUFFINO. 
By WALTER BESANT.) sayrms PAYN. 


TO CALL HER MINE. 
The BELL of ST. PAUL'S, The BURNT MILLION. 
By CHARLES READE. 


By HENRY HERMAN. 

A LEADING LADY. A PERILOUS SECRET. 
NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

TRACKED to DOOM. By Dick Donovan, 


Author of “ The Man-Hunter,” &c. With 6 Full-Page Lilustrations by Gordon 
Browne. 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. Christie 


Murray. With 5 Illustrations by A. McCormick. 


MISS MAXWELL’S AFFECTIONS. 

DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. By Grant 

The NEW “MISTRESS. ‘By Geo. Manville 

The FOSSICKER: a Romance of Mashona- 

ADVENTURES of a FAIR REBEL. By 
Marr. Cri. With a Frontispiece by Dan. Branv. 


NEW VOLUMES of “ MY LIBRARY.” —Half-bound, 2s. Gd. each, 


The JOURNAL of MAURICE DE GUERIN. 


With a Memoir by Sarnte-Bevve. Translated by Jesstr P. Froraincuam. 


The DRAMATIC ESSAYS of CHARLES 


LAMB. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by BranpeR Matruews. 
: With a Steel-Plate Portrait. a St ie. od d : j 
The DAFFODILS: a Novel, By Lillias 
WASSERMANN. Crown 8vo, ls.; cloth, Is. 6d. : ; ees 
WORKS by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A.—(New Editions.) 
WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES of the 


UNITED KINGDOM (1892). Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have 
held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Thirty-Second Annual 


Edition, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 50s. 
PEERAGE, 


WALFORD’S WINDSOR 


BARONETAGE, and KNIGHTAGE (1892). Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d, 
Pa LER BS TEES ise ore at os 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly.—Contents or FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

By Emily Frances Jenkinson.—Michael Servetus: Reformer, 
By Charles McRae.—Etymological Diversions. By 
George L. Apperson.—The Proper Diet for Cold Weather. By Dr. N. E, Yorke- 
Davies.—The Princess of Voldomir. By Mary Costello.—By Tweed Side. By E. 
K. Pearce.—On Some Students’ Songs. By Laura Alex. Smith.—Karly Guilds. 
By George Radford.—Pages on Plays. By Justin Huntly McCarthy, M.P.— 
Roumanian Folk-Songs. By Sylvanus Urban. 


Lost or Stolen ? 
Physiologist, and Martyr. 
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COCOA 


“Capsury’s Cocoa has, in a remarkable degree, those natural elements of sustenance 
which give the system endurance and hardihood, building up muscle and bodily vigour with 
a steady action that renders it a most acceptable and reliable beverage.” —Health. 


To Ati Wuo Drinx Cocoa.—* Capsury’s Cocoa contains, in a condensed and in- 
creased form, all the nourishing properties of the Cocoa bean. The most perfect of pre- 
pared Cocoas, of absolute purity, and always alike in quality.”—The Analyst. 


The late Editor of the Sanitary Review, writing on “The Consumption of Cocoa,” 
warns the public against the use of foreign Cocoas containing alkali, and makes the 
following allusion to the firm of Cappury Broruers :—“ It is the aim and practice of this 
famous firm to send out Cocoa absolutely pure, of the highest quality which art will permit.” 


NO CHEMICALS USED. 





COCOA 


The Editor of the Medical Annual for 1890 points out that potash is largely used in 
many of the so-called pure Cocoas at present sold, but that, in marked contrast, Mxssrs. 
Capnury supply an absolutely pure Cocoa of the highest quality; and that the name 
Capsury on any packet of Cocoa is a guarantee of purity. 


Proressor Cavitt acknowledges that Capsury’s Cocoa Essence proved to be the 
most sustaining beverage he could take during his swim across the Straits of Dover. 


NO CHEMICALS USED. 
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